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CE 
Statistics of World Trade 
CE " . 
Prepared in Office of International Trade 
The data shown here are preliminary and Japan, Malaya, Mexico, Pakistan, Philippines, beginning March 21 of year stated; Ethiopia, 
31 subject to revision. United Kingdom, and the United States. year beginning December 11 of preceding 
side, Export figures for the following countries Imports for consumption are shown for year; Liberia, year ending August 31 of year 
include reexports: Australia, Ceylon, Cuba, the following countries: Anglo-Egyptian stated. 
t St, Cyprus, Gold Coast, Hong Kong, India, Indo- Sudan, Canada, Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Israel, and Quarterly and monthly data cover calen- 
nesia, Ireland, Japan, Kenya, Malta, Malaya, in general continental European countries. dar period except for the following: Iran, 
n St, Mexico, Nigeria, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasa- Imports are generally valued c. i. f. The quarter or month beginning 21st day of pre- 
n. land, Pakistan, Philippines, Sierra Leone, following countries report imports f. o. b.: ceding month; Ethiopia, quarter beginning 
Ave. Southern Rhodesia, Tanganyika, Uganda, Australia, Canada, Cuba, Dominican Re- llth day of preceding month. 
Union of South Africa, United Kingdom, and public, Nicaragua, Panama, Philippines, All country figures are as reported, with- 
h St. the United States. Northern Rhodesia, Paraguay, Southern out adjustment for gold, silver, etc., except 
The following countries include as reex- Rhodesia, Union of South Africa, United where indicated. 
ian ports only foreign merchandise previously States, and Venezuela. In most instances, data are derived from 
cleared as imports for consumption: Canada, Exports are generally valued f. o. b.; Anglo- trade returns of the respective countries; in 
Egypt, Iraq, Israel, and in general, conti- Egyptian Sudan reports exports f. a. s. a few cases they have been taken from 
am, nental European countries. Annual data cover calendar year except for United Nations “Monthly Bulletin of Sta- 
Ikla, Import figures represent general imports the following: Haiti, fiscal year ended Sep- tistics” and from The International Mone- 
idway for the following countries: Australia, Cey- tember 30 of year stated; Honduras, fiscal tary Fund “International Financial Sta- 
lon, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, Ireland, year ended June 30 of year stated; Iran, year tistics.” 
th St. 
WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS) 
ut St. —_— : : rs RA AAR OE a ot i cca as hace 9 ne 
1950 1951 Annual ! 
rhe Country First | Second | Third | Fourth | First | Second| 4.19 | fav | June | Third Joty | Anemst (2h! seme | see 
quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | ~ I _— . quarter | . —— ber y . 
+ Ave. a s ps ad ; ee = 9 : ‘ee . Owe Re ORE omy. Peres Varese? SE Me CE ae 
EXPorRtTs | | | 
on St North America | 
Bahamas : : E m= Se Se EPidaps Wewlsdonneueg hee } 2.4 2.5 
‘Aun Barbados : 5.7 PR Ears TEI SRS Mee 17.4 15.9 
. British Honduras 0.7 0.7 1.1 0.3 PS EES SS IR ER, EN # ------| 3.4 3.2 
Jamaica 9.2 13.0 | 11.4 ion ae 5 eal Meoits Cre Lh 
» Ave. Canada 597.3 719.2 727.4 865. 6 780.0 | 885.9 283.2} 307.4] 295.3] 998.1 356.8 | 334.9] 306.5 | 2,944.7 | 2,909.5 
Costa Rica 12.5 8.4 9.0 4.8 , ce heocadles as, 31.4 34.7 
Cuba. --.-- 124.2 165.9 | 204.7 147.2 163. 1 251.5| 86.9] 90.3 74.2 |} 82.4} | 578.3 642.0 
sin St Dominican Repyblic EC 20. 6 27.6 19.9 15.4 28.2 | 38. 1 10.6 13.7 13.8 “ } } | 73.7 83.5 
Guadeloupe 2.9 5.6 5.8 2.9 4.0 27.7 17.2 
P Guatemala 21.2 14.7 13.2 : 26.7 oer Daas 52.2 67.6 
pe Haiti 12.1 8.0 7.6 10.9 16.6 13.3 4.6 | 4.7 4.0 | = SERRE BBE 31.0 38. 6 
tah Honduras 4.4 6.0 | 7.0 | 5.2 5.8 3.3 | 3.5 anal oe 20.9 22.6 
St. S. Martinique .9 4.4 | 5.8 | 4.0 3.2 | | ; wel aE: a ea 21.9 15.1 
rs Mexico__. 91.8 94.9 150.3 166.3} 166.4 "2 val Saas 464.9 503. 4 
lif. Nicaragua a 9.3 9. 2 | 5.8 | 2.2 | } al = ARE 16.0 26. 6 
ket St. Panama 2.4 2.7 2.6 2.5 | 2.0 | |--- eee 11.1 10.1 
St. Pierre and Miquelon 3 1 2 -Z a1 } am Pi an 2.7 .8 
El Salvador ; 32.8 15. 2 11.8 aF i... ig : a eccel sand be, oe 55.0 69.5 
ull St. Trinidad and Tobago 25.8 29. 2 23.5 25.1} 29.3] ats: ‘a a |- es |- ses --| 107.5 103. 6 
_ United States 2_- 2, 365.5 | 2,510.8 | 2,451.1 | 2,949.6 | 3,331.9 | 4,015.6 | 1,370.2 | 1,352.7 | 1,292.8 |_____-- 1, 185.8 | 1, 263.8 |.......- 12, 051.1 | 10, 277.0 
H South America: | 
ouse Argentina 378, 386.2 | 382.5 . ene eee MN is) Wome SON LS 
Brazil 242. 6 249.6 | 433.1 422.5 | 428.6 es YY RS SP | ae EI, PREIS: | 1,090.3 | 1,347.8 
4 British Guiana A 6.3 9.5 | } RES SAREE oe iseia Na nickle inns wins, niet deaaemiac ue 35. 1 29.3 
ion Chile___ 624|  648| 66.9| 99.8] 682 36.6 | 40.9 | | Seka BER 308.3 | 293.8 
Colombia : 93.0 61.4 | 132.9 104.8} 102.5 | aS = | ae iain Semel TRS! 321.0 392.1 
Ecuador? 6.9 1.5] 145] 13.4 11.5 13.2 | 5.0 | 4.7 | 3.5 | 3 BEA ER, 24.8 46.3 
French Guiana . 1 .2| o cs A, HAMAR TE AM dectaicca, 
Paraguay | ; oe Bees w PaCS 32.9 54.3 
Peru af 34.6 36.1 | 61.7 | 61.7 | Sy Ea Se ae a fe PAS 154. 5 194, 1 
Uruguay 4... | 36.5} 65.7) 651.4 90.6 | eaceagh et es BEE FNS Cede 191.7 254.3 
Eu Venezuela cent. ek 281.5 | 305.4} 308.6 324.9] 333.2] 107.4] 116.6 109. 2 | a ST) RPS Ee 999.4 | 1,160.7 
< rope: — | | | | 
States Austria. ___. 58.1 | . 69.0 74:7 | 102.8] 96.7 | 109.9 | 365) 323 OS apace | tb ERS Ce ee 301.3 304.8 
D.¢ Belgium-Luxembourg.. . 401.6 | 377.1} 335.6 | 524.0] 613.9 | 660.6) 221.4] 210.4) 237.7 |.-7222W | 208.4 | 223.4 |------__. 1,770.1 | 1,651.4 
ae: Cyprus... __ 63} 65| 80] 10.0 8.9 | 23+ «686, “Set: ee WEED) SEAT) Racists SG 30.0} 530.8 
Czechoslovakia. : | 164.7] 188.3] 184.9] eS ake Aa PS Ses De oe: tate Meer ee tc 
Denmark -_. : 144.1 | 151.2] 171.9] 196.0 196. 1 206. 8 71.6 68. 6 tf Es SS RR MSH. 671.9 663, 2 
Finland ¢ Sects 56.8 84.0 | 113.3] 100.1! 100.9 180.7 | 44.3 70.8 RE: 80.7 gy Eee 398.6 354.3 
France a ‘ cont C&S 697.8 | 686.5 | 1,005.7 | 1,020.6 | 1,086.6 | 374.8 | 328.6 Rh. a: SRR es -----.-| 2,714.5 | 3,064.6 
Germany, Federal Republi¢.__| 356. 4 421.9} 514.0] 688.2 | 708.4 | 845.0 274.6 273.0 297. 4 |- | 320.6 | SE aa ere eet 1, 980. 5 
SR 24.1| 14.6 12.1 | 39.5 35.8 | 7.4 | Cee EN bo walt shh ak DadaminceGacues 114.9 90.3 
Iceland ._. a) ae 5.0} 21] o3] &0 23} 36] 21] bite 7) Salama GASES 40.5 30.6 
Ireland... ___ ks 41.1) 43.6] 53.4] 64.7 45.5| 462] 152] 15.1] 18.91. | eae AS eee 221.4 202.7 
Italy. ____ na---e----| 262.8] 277.7 | 301.7 | 356.4] 367.3 | 397.1) 127.8) 131.2] 188.1 |---| 161.9] 126.3 |---...... 1,110.1 | 1,198.6 
Malta -_.__. neeaeipeth "9 | 1.6 | M hixtceael . eet. ee a Sepa TRL, sce - Ee RIA FCPS AF eee 
Netherlands w-vne---e---| 207.2] 3141) 360.0] 4428) 430.4] 473.1] 1548] 1541) 1663/2202] 1526 |. |e 1,311.6 | 1,414.2 
Norway ?__ _ PA BE A 91.4 89.1 99.7; 110.3] 130.7] 1482) 45.0 | 50.9 | + SS 57.3 ---- widen: Wanton 96. 390. 4 
Portugal. __ eae ‘ 35, 2 3.5) @O| 280. 47) CT) It Re SEG. 19.7 ie woe 157.0 184. 5 
See footnotes at end of table, 
December 10, 1951 3 
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Exports—Continued 
Europe-—Continued 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Trieste § 
United Kingdom 
Asia: 
Burma 
Ceylon 
Formosa 
Hong Kong 
India ! 
Indochina 
Indonesia ! 
Iran 
Iraq * 
Israel 
Japan 
Malaya 
Muscat 
Pakistan 
Philippines 
Syria- Lebanon 
Turkey 
Oceania: 
Australia 
Fiji 
French Oceania 
New Caledonia 
New Zealand 
Western Samoa 
Africa: 
Algeria 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan ! 
Angola 
Belgian Congo !* 
French Cameroons 
Canary Islands 
Cape Verde Islands 
Ceuta 
Egypt ' 
Eritrea 
Ethiopia 
French Equatorial Africa 
French Morocco 
French Somaliland 
French Togo 
French West Africa 
Gambia 
Gold Coast 
Italian Somalia 
Kenya 
Liberia 
Libya 
Madagasca! 
Melilla 
Mozambique 
Nigeria 
Northern Rhodesia 
N yasaland 
Portuguese Guinea 
Reunion ‘ 
St. Tome and Principe 
Seychelles Islands 
Sierra Leone 
Southern Rhodesia 
Tanganyika 
Tunisia 
Uganda 
Union of South Africa 
Zanzibar 


IMPORTS 


North America 
Bahamas 
Barbados 
Bermuda . 
British Honduras 
Jamaica 
Canada 
Costa Rica 
Cuba : 
Dominican Republic 
Guadeloupe 
Guatemala__ 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Martinique 
Mexico 
Nicaragua 
Panama ? 
St. Pierre and Miquelon 
El Salvador 
Trinidad and 
United States 

South America 
Argentina 
Brazil 
British Guiana 
Chile 
Colombia 
Ecuador # 
French Guiana 
Paraguay 
Peru 
Uruguay ‘ 
Venezuela 


Tobago 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Annual 
1949 1950 
$84. 4 404.9 
1,139.9 1, 103. 

803. 4 907.; 

11.3 9.7 
6, 834.3 6, 314,] 

221. ¢ 

203 

528. 7 

1, 231.9 l 
67. ¢ 
08, 2 
32. 6 
36.0 61.1 
39.8 36.9 
509. 7 820.9 
719. 1 1, 294.4 
6.4 59 
303. 4 400.7 
253.8 331. é 
50.7 
247.8 263. 4 
1,575 1, 664.7 
19. 2 15.7 
ono 2 | 
3. i 3.0 
556. 7 514.6 
5.0 3.7 
305. 7 320.6 
108. 3 95.5 
62.4 75.4 
246. 4 271.4 
49.2 46,8 
162.4 146, | 
6.8 7.9 
12.5 6.8 
515.7 508.8 
S.4 8.9 
31.3 29.1 
45.9 41.f 
185. 2 188, 
8.6 6 
6.4 &.7 
4.8 176.9 
6.5 6.4 
172.9 200.0 
L& 
106.9 109.2 
14.6 18.2 
5.5 6.4 
5. 0 (0,4 
5.5 6.4 
44.5 37.0 
22. 3 205. ¢ 
122.9 139.8 
18.2 14. 5 
6.3 4.1 
21.5 19. 
5.4 7 
1.5 1.7 
17 19. 5 
128. 4 135.1 
75.1 73 
92.3 107.2 
V1.3 81.9 
544.9 676.4 
10.2 13 
17.8 17.2 
26.4 217 
26.7 3B 
6.0 4.9 
71.1 i 
2, 698. 7 2. 925. i 
43.4 4 
151.4 515 
16. 0 42. 
29.9 21 
68.0 71.2 
31.4 79 
34.0 42 
26, 1 21.1 
457.9 510.8 
21.3 25 
59. 2 63.4 
2.4 2! 
9 5 43.9 
119.1 98. 
6, 622.3 | 8, 84 
1, 382.3 o---"* 
1,117.1 1, 099.0 

3&5 32.1 

304. 6 248.0 

4. 6 333.5 
40.9 41.6 
4.2 —a 
28.4 2 

157.1 187 
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668. 9 536.8 
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WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS) 


1950 








Continued 


1951 Annual ! 
Country : ; , , - | 
First Second | Third “ourth First Secone ro ' Third niet | De ptem- 7 
quarter | quarter | Quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter April May June quarter July August ber 1040 1950 
Imports—Continued 

, ye: 

tie 109.5 92.9 111.9 148.8 171.9 55.5 57.9 5R.5 58.8 591.5 430. 7 
Belgium- Luxembourg 445.7 442.3 607.8 662. 7 694.4 227.3 221.3 201.0 187.4 192.8 1, 803. 2 1, 950. 1 
Cyprus 9.1 9.0 12.0 11.6 12.4 3.3 5.5 3.7 40. 6 37.7 
Czechoslovakia 174.9 178. 4 788.0 
Denmark 193. 0 217.6 232.7 237.2 279.7 99.0 91.8 88. 8 86. 3 806. 9 R53. 3 
Finland 91.3 97.6 114.5 100.5 171.1 49. 1 57.5 64.5 55.3 66.3 409.8 387.6 
France 772.7 654.8 844.7 982.3 | 1,212.8 381.7 400. 2 430.9 405.5 3,278.0 | 3,064.7 
Germany, Federal Republic 526. 7 669.9 913.3 885. 2 761.4 256. 6 249.8 255. 0 284.5 287.5 2, 704. 7 
Greece 116.3 98. 8 105. 6 104.3 32. 1 48.7 409. 6 428.2 
Iceland 10.6 9.2 10.7 8.9 18.2 4.5 5.0 8.7 3.9 59.4 38.4 
Ireland 111.7 103.3 126.7 133. 1 164.7 54.6 54.9 55. 2 49.2 40.0 480. 5 446, 8 
Italy 353. 2 348. 2 367.0 466.6 579. 6 187.0 196.8 195.7 181.4 175.4 1,501.2 | 1,442.2 
Maita 10. 1 10.8 12.1 13.3 56. 4 
Netherlands 532.6 509. 2 571.3 646. 1 722. 4 219.5 250. 4 252.5 240. 4 1,851.4 | 2,068.6 
Norway 176.0 147.1 171.3 192.5 227.6 73.8 71.9 81.9 67.9 778.3 678. 4 
Portugal 76.0 63.8 70.9 70.5 81.2 23.6 26.8 30.8 31.0 29. 7 350. 4 275.4 
Spain 112.9 110.2 83.6 82.7 103.8 1.0 37.6 35, 2 457.2 391.7 
Sweden 283. 4 299, 2 356. 4 393. 6 486.8 152.3 163. 4 171.1 149. 3 1,168.0 | 1,178.8 
Switzerland 211.6 287.9 350. 1 355. 6 372.8 30.1 121.7 121.0 108. 0 881.5 1, 052.3 
Trieste ° 10.9 8.7 10.5 11.9 11.9 3 4.2 3.4 | 44.1 40.7 
United Kingdom 1, 889. 4 1,759.7 | 1,946.1 2,374.9 | 2,823.2 872.3 946.3 | 1,001.1 2, 980. 1 1,003.9 | 1,031.8 944.5 | 8,443.2 7, 288, 2 

ue 23.2 17.6 29. 4 41. 34.8 “ 112.8 111.2 
Ceylon 49.7 69.3 64.8 61 73.6 88.7 30.8 30.1 27.7 27.4 32.7 288. 6 245.0 
Formosa 21.8 24.2 19.3 26 20.4 16.4 6.2 £8 7.3 8.0 7.1] 91.6 
Hong Kong 148.7 141.8 156.8 215.8 234.9 220. 5 74.9 74.8 70.8 63.3 55. 6 628. 7 662.8 
India !° 210.4 283. 8 304. 0 261.9 338. 2 119. | 1,778.0) 1,060.0 
Indochina 42.6 41.2 69.8 57.1 56. 1 62.7 16.8 20. 6 25. 2 | 230.7 210.7 
Indonesia 2? 103. 4 152. 0 110.5 153.5 41.3 50. 7 61.4 | 538.1 | 401.9 
Iran 112.2 ; | 289.0 | 193. 7 
Iraq 25.3 26. 5 24.8 28.8 | 148. 3 | 105.3 
Israel 70.9 73.0 62.7 77.5 70.0 77.0 26. 0 22. 4 28.7 319.8 287.3 
Japan 238. 5 246. 1 210.0 264. 3 511.7 623.0 206. 1 231.6 185. 3 224. 8 904. 8 959. 0 
Malaya 170.1 195. 5 260. 4 326.5 416.2 397.7 152.8 23.4 121.5 | 801.7 952. 5 
Muscat } 6.1 6.5 
Pakistan '4 (4.2 71.9 101.3 113.2 125. 7 106. 1 31.3 37.1 37. 6 | 410.0 350. 6 
Philippines 98. 0 94.6 74.5 75.3 90. 6 113.4 30.8 38.0 44.6 | 568. 7 342.4 
Syria-Lebanon !5 53.3 6 36.7 6 29.2 16 45.8 6 32.8 |. 235. 5 | veri 
Turkey 55.1 73. 5 76.6 80.5 79.9 31.0 32.9 }_ 290. 2 | 285. 6 

Oceania: | 
Australia 318.5 344.5 384. 2 363.9 $21.0 492.8 152.5 170.3 170.0 | 180.8 . | 1,383.9 1,410.9 
Fiji 4.0 . 5 1.0 2 | 23. 4 17.6 
French Oceania 6 8 5 8 | 4.4 3.1 
New Caledonia 1.4 s 1.2 9 | 5.2 4.3 
New Zealand 113.7 92.8 116.3 119.3 | 450.2 | 442.1 
Western Samoa | 3.3 3.1 

Africa: | | 
Algeria 105. 9 101.0 88. 9 138. 4 127.1 | 47 434. 2 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 19.9 18.5 18.7 19. 6 20.8 8.9 7.4 | | 90. 5 | 76.9 
Angola 12.4 13.4 14.4 17.8 14.4 46. 5 | 57.9 
Belgian Congo !8 45.8 45.6 44.6 54.7 69.4 71.6 19.7 27.2 24.6 ‘ 228.9 | 190. 7 
French Cameroons 12.7 12.2 16. 6 18.8 62.4 60.4 
Canary Islands 30. 1 39. 6 34.2 30.3 35.9 36. 6 12.2 12.9 11.5 | } 137.0 134. 1 
Cape Verde Island 2.3 3.2 1.4 Lg 2.1 6 9.7 8.5 
Ceuta 5.6 7.3 5.8 6.1 5.8 8.3 3.0 2.7 2.6 28.3 24.8 
Egypt !° 125. 4 141.0 140.1 204.1 153.4 72.0 67.9 | 4 672.9 610.8 
Eritrea | 11.6 | 11.5 
Ethiopia y Pe 7.2 7.3 7.3 11.5 9.7 36.6 29.5 
Franch Equatorial Africa 14.8 19.0 20.9 21.8 82.0 76.5 
French Morocco 81.5 76. 2 82.5 87.8 75.3 47.3 363.2 | 328.0 
French Somaliland 3.6 3.0 3.1 3.0 11.2 12.7 
French Togo 2.3 1.8 2.3 2.9 | 10.8 | 9.3 
French West Africa 59.5 62.4 53.7 65. 3 81.0 27.0 251.7 | 241.0 
Gold Coast 30.6 26. 4 30. 2 36.8 11.1 15.6 | 159.5 124.0 
Italian Somalia 1.4 2.0 2.7 } SD Ree eee 
Kenya 34.9 34.3 39.1 39.9 : } | 197.3 148.2 
Liberia | 8.2 | 10.4 
Libya 13.8 12.7 
Madagascar 15.7 19.8 23.2 27.1 |--------- 85.6 | 85.8 
Melilla 3.0 4.2 3.7 3.0 3.4 3.2 1.0 9 | 1.2 11.9 | 13.9 
Mozambique 12.9 15.4 14.2 15.0 | 72.3 | 57.5 
Nigeria 45.1 44.3 41.9 46.3 | =--| 235.3 | 177.6 
Northern Rhodesia 16.2 18.7 20.1 19.7 43.5 8.0 7.3 | | 78.2 | 74.8 
Nyasaland 5.3 5.2 1.5 21.2 | 22.0 
Portuguese Guinea } | 4.9 | 4.5 
Reunion. 7.4 6.1 6.1 6.5 8.5 | | | 25.6 | 26. 2 
St. Tome and Principe 1.0 1.0 9 9 } 4.9 | 3.8 
Seychelles Islands 3 | 1] . | tis 1.4 | 1.2 
Sierra Leone 5.4 2.2 | | re 23.0 18.9 
Southern Rhodesia 37.0 38.9 44.7 44.3 51.7 57.3 16.7 19.3 | 21.2 |_- Ee, TPR NF al 200.5 | 164.8 
Tanganyika 17.4 16.5 19.9 16.6 4 2 wR: | 401.8 | 70.4 
Tunisia 30.9 40. 4 31.1 43.9 .| S Stee 139.0 146.3 
Uganda 11.8 9.2 9.6 13.5 antionen | 47.0 44.0 
Union of South Africa 161.6 198. 0 240.9 260. 2 275.7 265.7 111.2 121.0 133.5 |_. ie } _| 345.0 | 860. 6 
Zanzibar 2 2.1 2.7 2.8 <2 eee, URS : |. 10.2 | 10.1 


i 





i Figures shown in these columns not necessaril 
of adjustments made only in cumulative 
? Beginning July 1950 data include 


y the sum of the monthly figures because 
totals by reporting countries. 

Mutual Defense Assistance shipments valued as 
follows: July, $47 million; August, $21 million; September, $31 million; October, $52 
million; November, $54 million; December, $76 million; January, $52 million; February 
$95 million; March, $97 million; April, $84 million; May, $129 million, June, $113 million; 
July, $89 million; August, $115 million. 

be. Sate cover trade through the port of Guayaquil only; beginning 1951 trade covers all 

rts. 


‘ Excluding monetary gold and silver. 

* Excluding iron pyrites, representing an understated value of $131,000. 

* Excluding reparations. 

Exports include both Norwegian and foreign merchandise but exclude 

fisheries (including whale oils) exported directly from the fishing grounds. 

* Excludes trade with Italy. 

* Excludes $1,225,839 value entered in excess of previous months, 

 Sea-borne trade only. 


products of 


December 10. 1951 


'! Excluding the Free Territory of{Rhio (Riow) with the exception of exported tin, tin 
ore and bauxite. 

'2 Includes exports by Anglo-Iranian oil company and the Societe Machie-Iran. 

‘8 Excludes pipe line exports of crude petroleum. 

'¢ Sea borne trade only, including trade on government account. 

's Custom Union of Syria-Lebanon broke up Mar. 14, 1950. Statistics for Lebanon 
from that date on. 

6 Excludes trade of petroleum companies for their own use and of international refugee 
organizations for Israel. Exports of crude petroleum imported from Iraq and refined in 
Lebanon not included, considered transit trade. 

'’ Excludes exports of camels. 

'§ Includes Ruanda and Urundi. 

'* Excluding trade with Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

Less than $500,000. 
Excluding imports from Canal Zone. 
Excluding the Free Territory of Rhio (Riow). 
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Monthly United States Foreign Trade 


Prepared by International Economic Analysis Division, Office of International Trade 


The statistical data on United States trade, 
derived from figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census, show total trade, distribution 
of trade by areas and leading countries, and 
trade in principal commodities. They in- 
clude revisions issued through September 
1951. Beginning July 1950, export figures by 
continent and country are not total exports 
but exports exclusive of those items desig- 
nated for omission from country figures by 
security regulations effective as of that date. 
These are referred to in footnotes as “special 
category” exports. Country data for preced- 
ing periods have been adjusted to exclude 
exports of items in the “special category” 
class as of July 1, 1950. Total exports and 
figures for selected areas include “special 
category” exports. Commodity figures in- 
clude “special category” items in all periods 
shown, except as noted on the machinery, 
‘automobile, and chemical items. 


The export figures cover all merchandise 
shipped from the United States Customs area 
with the exception of supplies destined to 
United States Armed Forces abroad for their 
own use. Civilian supplies sent to occupied 
areas through United States Armed Forces, 
Mutual Defense Assistance Program ship- 
ments, ECA, and other aid and relief ship- 
ments are included as well as commercial 
exports. Values are f. a. s. port of export. 

The two general types—Cash-purchase, or 
commercial, and foreign aid and relief—are 
not available separately. 

Distribution of exports by areas and coun- 
tries is generally according to country of ul- 
timate destination; classification is by 
country of consignment if destination is not 
known. Imported goods are credited to the 
country in which the products are mined, 
grown, or manufactured. Countries with 
which average exports in the recent periods 
amounted to $50,000,000 or imports to $25,- 


UNITED STATES TOTAL TRADE 


000,000 on an annual basis, and a few coun. 
tries having smaller trade, are shown sep. 
arately. Generally, the countries that are 
less important in the trade are covered jp 
continent and area totals but are not shown 
separately. 

Import figures cover foreign merchandise 
received in the United States Customs area. 
Values are those reported at foreign port of 
export, and, therefore, exclude insurance, 
transportation, and other charges incident to 
arrival in the United States. General im. 
ports represent merchandise entered imme. 
diately upon arrival into merchandising or 
consumption channels plus commodities en. 
tered into bonded customs warehouses for 
storage. Imports for consumption are mer. 
chandise entered immediately upon arrival 
into merchandising or consumption channels 
plus withdrawals from bonded customs ware. 
house for consumption. 














1950 1951 January-September 
1951 
Item Septem- 9 
ber ~— October — March April May June July August 1950 | 1951 
VALUE 
Exports, including reexports ! thous. of dol__/|1, 230, 143 910, 963 906, 310 977, 000 \1, 283, 761 |1, 371, 664 |1, 354, 593 /|1, 291, 846 /|1, 189,035 |1, 266,877 17, 326, 523 |11, 037, 703 
Exports, United States merchandise do 1, 219, 995 897, 897 893, 981 965, 571 |1, 264, 654 |1, 354, 199 |1, 340, 442 /|1, 277, 858 |1, 178, 264 |1, 257, 274 17, 231.321 |10, 912 340 
General imports do 718, 080 859, 006 922, 071 854, 920 1, 099, 654 |1, 032, 661 |1,017,638 | 929,343 | 893,886 | 880,070 ]6, 207,655 | 8, 503, 532 
Imports for consumption do 742, 632 825, 703 914, 333 843, 500 |1, 033, 285 965, 681 945, 691 914, 062 886, 427 891, 993 |6, 127, 291 | 8, 306, 500 
INDEXES 
Exports, United States merchandise: 

Talue 1936-38 = 100 501 368 367 396 519 556 550 524 483 516 330 497 
Unit value do 202 184 1X8 189 205 210 211 211 209 | 207 177 | 206 
Quantity do 248 200 195 209 253 265 260 249 232 249 186 241 

Imports for consumption: | } 
Value a do 362 403 446 411 504 471 461 446 432 | 435 332 450 
Unit value . do 307 257 263 271 302 309 311 319 316 | 313 233 307 
Quantity do 118 156 170 152 167 152 148 140 137 | 139 142 147 
UNITED STATES TRADE BY AREAS AND COUNTRIES 
EXPORTS, INCLUDING REEXPORTS 
Total, including “special category”’ 
thous. of dol_-/1, 230, 143 910, 963 906, 310 977,000 |1, 283, 761 (1,371, 664 |1, 354, 593 1, 291. 846 (1, 189,035 (1, 266,877 [7,326,523 | 11, 037, 708 
Canada do 211, 484 184, 275 204, 458 200, 397 236, 461 270,037 | 264, 391 246, 793 213, 910 209, 288 11, 441, 760 | 2, 050, 842 
Latin American Republics do 307, 404 263, 203 233, 314 274, 329 332, 813 318, 257 | 310,334 321,846 | 317, 985 340, 544 |1, 928, 464 | 2 
ERP countries do 392, 464 272, 672 287, 796 303, 730 387, 154 $21, 441 485, 715 416, 026 360, 810 407, 663 [2,233,089 | 3, 
Other Europe do 21, 674 8, 095 7, 120 &, 936 26, 109 23, 664 23, 659 33, 141 22, 145 19, 120 102, 680 204, 927 
ERP dependencies do 45, 968 34, 506 36, 872 37, 985 42, 292 40, 478 44,015 38, 434 45, 372 19, 263 326, 336 365, 684 
Other areas do 251, 148 148, 212 136, 750 151, 623 258, 931 297, 789 226, 480 235, 606 228, 814 240, 999 11, 204,195 | 2, 107, 809 
“Special category”’ exports ? do 122, 638 57,314 75, 245 84, 894 134, 185 118, 049 172, 647 151, 428 136, 028 154, 149 360, 069 | 1, 188, 139 
Type I do 97, 466 44, 033 62, 290 66,588 | 111,930 | 100,592 | 150,354 132,292 | 111,148 | 127,623 | 251,879 | 1,002,922 
Type II do 25, 172 13, 281 12, 954 18, 307 22, 254 17, 457 22, 293 19, 136 24, 880 26, 526 | 108, 190 185, 217 
Total, excluding “special category’’_do 1, 107, 505 853, 649 831, 065 892,106 (1, 149, 576 |1, 253,615 (1,181,946 (1,140,418 (1,053, 007 |1, 112, 728 16, 966, 454 | 9, 849, 564 
Northern North America do 200, 305 179, 875 200, 658 196, 497 231, 960 263, 702 255, 608 236, 679 202, 603 203, 449 }1, 412, 697 | 1, 984,930 
Southern North America do 136, 471 141, 857 122, 641 34, 55S 163, 047 149, 135 139, 995 138, 451 136, 375 147, 259 41,025, 670 | 1, 261, 442 
South America do 177, 155 124, 184 113, 829 140, 948 174, 408 172, 131 174, O82 186, 304 183, 012 198, 183 942, 524 | 1, 544, 282 
Europe do 328, 988 247, 575 241, 319 248, 883 318, 606 386, 509 368, 222 338, 448 285, O78 307, 127 |2, 116, 663 | 2, 876, 566 
Asia do 184, 132 121, 499 111, 080 127, 759 193, 059 217, 649 175, 094 173, 033 166, 076 178, 012 }1, 127, 500 | 1, 578, 508 
Oceania. . do 21, 754 12, 284 9, 148 14, 717 18, 312 16, 281 9, 895 18, 913 23, 706 20, 648 95, 524 155, 003 
Africa : do 58, 700 26, 375 32, 390 28, 744 0, 184 48, 210 59, O51 48, 590 56, 157 58, 052 245, 875 448, 839 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Canada (including Newfoundland and Labrador) 
thous. of dol_.| 200, 239 179, 858 200, 643 196, 480 231, 954 263, 687 255, 564 236, 676 202, 548 203, 446 1,412, 505 | 1, 984, 736 
American Republics, total._._____- do 297, 982 254, 498 225, 905 264, 524 322, 314 307,982 | 300,478 312, 158 307, 366 330, 000 11,862,030 | 2, 687, 047 
Mexico ” do 59, 505 47, 992 45, 513 57, 376 60, 226 61, 916 60, 952 60, 310 59, 379 64, 391 351, 422 523, 775 
Central American Republics. do 16, 819 23, 037 16, 494 17, 604 22, O82 19, 796 18, 936 18, 071 18, 574 19, 129 203, 915 165, 414 
Honduras... do 3,110 2, 607 2, 413 2, 380 2, 885 2, 704 2, 668 3, 280 2, 022 2, 776 16, 426 23, 858 
Panama, Republic of-. do 3, 408 10, 084 3, 652 4,315 4, 096 3, 989 3, 982 3, 325 3, 109 4, 933 99, 719 34, 063 
Cuba do 38, 829 53, 143 45, 018 42,749 59, 705 48, 834 40, 752 42, 502 41,792 43, 071 322, 939 406, 663 
Argentina do 19, 723 10, 547 11, 440 14, 624 16, 333 19, 010 20, 231 24, 368 23,960 | 25, 220 103, 157 178, 743 
Bolivia do 2, 996 2, 197 2,113 2, 020 4, 524 3, 760 3, 349 4,012 3, 248 4, 576 12,363 | 32,159 
Brazil. i do 74, 363 39, 494 30, 078 44, 385 49, 956 45,919 54, 579 58, 337 61, 060 69, 125 224, 042 495, 080 
Chile... .. do 11, 625 4, 235 4,527 6, 084 16, 538 13, 277 16, 218 16,554 | 17,408 15, 902 49,198 | 126, 293 
Colombia ...do 17, 145 18, 621 15, 520 18, 706 19, 063 22,250 | 20,795 | 24,006 20,089 | 19,348] 172,847 173, 77 
ae do 8, 844 7, 549 7, 637 7,190 9, 780 9, 634 9, 710 9, 241 10, 758 13, 173 48, 413 87, 330 
Uruguay -- do 6, 120 2, 309 3, 593 7,179 7, 660 7, 157 6, 335 6, 463 6, 802 7, 207 21, 362 64, 253 
Venezuela. _. : do 32, 393 34, 923 35, 532 36, 927 46, 260 45, 523 38,414 | 39,531 35, 247 39, 025 281, 839 348, 565 
Netherlands Antilles ah : do 6, 972 5, 357 4, 453 5, O84 6, 953 4, 737 4,918 5, 420 4, 900 6, 966 54, 751 49, 271 
EUROPE 
ERP countries, total 3 4. ..thous. of dol 311, 374 242, 668 237, 746 244, 621 298, 407 368, 217 350, 561 309, 132 268, 119 291, 796 }2, 060, 962 | 2,713,322 
Austria ’ do 4, 448 6, 660 7, 259 7, 892 9, 134 12, 656 13, 311 12, 635 3, 799 6, 495 81, 409 79, 153 
Belgium do 31, 087 20, 697 24,781 | 21,050! 30,375 32,092! 27,338! 24,603 27,852 | 25,6511 193,818 252, 938 


See footnotes at end of table 


t Import commodity data include revisions issued through June (see footnote 13). 
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UNITED STATES “ 


Item 


1951 
Septem- 
ber 


EXPORTS, INCLUDING REEXPORTS—Con 


EUROPE 


ERP countries —Continued 


Denmark 


Continued 


thous. of dol 


France do 
Germany do 
Greece do 
Italy do 
Netherlands do 
Norway do_. 
Portugal do 
Sweden do... 
Switzerland do 
Turkey do 
United Kingdom do 
Spain do... 
Finland do 
Yugoslavia do 
Soviet Bloc 5 do 
Czechoslovakia do 
Poland do 
U. 8.8. R do 


ASIA AND OCEANIA 


Western Asia, excluding Turkey, total 


thous. of dol 


Tran do 
Israel and Palestine do 
Saudi Arabia do 
Far East, total do 
British Malaya do 
China do 
Hong Kong do 
India do 
Indonesia do 
Japan do 
Korea do 
Pakistan do 
Philippines, Republic of do 
Siam (Thailand) do 
Taiwan do 
Australia do 
New Zealand do... 
AFRICA 
Algeria thous. of dol 
Belgian Congo do 
Egypt do 
French Morocco do 
Liberia do 
Union of South Africa_- do 
Western British Africa, total 6 do 
Western French Africa’? do 
Sterling area countries § do 


GENERAL IMPORTS 


Total thous. of dol_. 
Canada do 
Latin American Republics do 
ERP countries do 
Other Europe do 
ERP dependencieg do 
Other areas do 


Northern North America 
Southern North America 


thous. of dol 


do 
South America do 
Europe do 
Asia do 
Oceania do 
Africa do 


(*) 


27,179 
3, 580 
, 993 


164 
10, 624 
2, 416 

572 
25, 702 
1,354 
1,875 


, O80 
, 269 
7, 934 
, 435 
9, R59 
4, 967 
3, 616 


, 906 
», 515 
2, 150 
», O67 
382 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE 





Canada (including 


American Republics, total 
Mexico 


Newfoundland and 


Labrador) 
thous. of dol 
do 


a do 
Central American Republics__- do 
El Salvador do 
Guatemala do 
Cuba do 
Dominican Republic do 
Argentina_. do 
Bolivia vs do 
Brazil do 
Chile do 
Colombia do_. 
Peru do 
Uruguay i do 
_ Venezuela do 
Netherlands Antilles do 


EUROPE 


ERP countries, total ° 
Belgium 


thous. of dol 


do 
France do 
Germany do 
Greece do 
Ttalv = do 
Netherlands Shia do 


See footnotes at end of table 
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925 


269 


7, 934 


990 
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848 
736 
698 
817 
ROHS 
901 
545 
489 
208 
209 


435 
184 
333 
905 
473 
358 
006 





Septem- 
ber 


20, 697 
2, 823 
10, 543 
2, 043 
109, 917 
2,135 
1, 004 
8, 220 
10, O89 
6, 468 


45, 225 


1, 212 
1, 834 
2, 442 
1, 598 

581 
9, 695 
1, 287 
2, 940 


117, 233 


859, 006 
179, 459 
206, 427 


172, 791 


TRADE 


179, 634 | 


96, 131 
215, 702 
136, 318 
156, 002 

11, 847 

63, 371 


179, 459 
206, 427 
25, 766 
10, 029 
1, 202 
3. 435 
42, 976 
1, 862 
17, 211 
4, 889 
85, 170 
14, 294 
40, 474 


4,878 | 


14, 756 
28, 076 
12, 632 


123, 154 
10, 753 
13, 894 
11, 231 

556 
10, 392 


12, 523 


1950 


October 


3,151 
29, 998 
33, 471 

4, 889 
22, 009 
15, 978 

5, 289 

846 
10, 420 
14, 276 

3, 682 
58, 109 

3, 279 

1,517 

1, 308 

886 
286 
179 

16 


14, 630 
2, 474 
4, 683 
1, 839 

101, 916 
2, 053 
907 

10, 246 

13, 430 
5, 887 

36, 567 
2,117 

16, 508 

1, 659 

1, 942 

7, 515 
1 


, 112 


1,014 
4,414 
2, 359 
1, 589 


114, 522 


922, 071 
200, 838 
282, 831 
7, 395 
,414 

72, 507 
194, O86 


, 039 
, 708 
542 
12, OR7 
7, 124 
, 064 
39, 607 


BY AREAS 


Novem- | 
ber 


6, 153 | 
35, 037 
40,149 

5, 743 
21, 785 | 
17, 628 | 
5, 802 
1, 155 
9, 061 
595 
4, 992 
9,790 
3, 354 
1, 591 
795 | 
759 
330 


97 


19, 038 


_ 


_ 


NNENDPRN SON 
. i 

z 

~I 


_ 
~ © 


CO Oh 
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1 ~I 


wr a 
n 
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854, 920 
187, 308 
232, 135 
154, 372 

16, 257 
81, 
183, 


avi 
731 
117 
187, 318 
, 032 
162, 984 | 
145, 323 
188, 
7 


983 
, 137 
36, 144 


187, 308 
232, 125 
31, 322 
8, 395 
264 
, 932 
, 916 
3. 827 
288 
2, 047 
38, 762 
2, 675 


866 





»me 


154, 372 
16, 829 
19, 388 | 
16, 178 

659 
13, 904 
9,374 | 


AND COUNTRIES 


March 


6, 485 
27, 290 
40, 808 

7, 223 


44, 385 


20, 
‘, 
1, 

10, 

17, 
6, 

63, 
6, 
2, 


14, 


1, 099, 
190, 
363, 
186, 


103, 
233, 


190, 
129, 
251, 
192, 


to 
a 


691 


7,079 


631 
629 
731 
808 
498 
196 
965 
921 
374 
278 


66 


543 
995 


, 446 


987 
753 


. 192 


291 


, 307 


839 


654 
805 
188 
938 


, 049 


253 


421 


830 | 
774 
938 
819 
789 
. 420 
67, 


O84 





», WBS 
i, 014 
. 776 
117 | 
2, 789 

13, 588 

11, 277 | 


April 


7, 167 
41,331 | 
44, 206 
13, 871 | 
62, 470 
34, 198 

9, 397 

3, 370 

8, 651 
15, 002 | 

5, 650 
69, 621 | 

4,358 | 

1, 801 
17, 063 

220 
135 
29 


4 


31, 958 
6, 065 | 
11, 476 
3,413 | 

196, 321 | 
5, 463 | 


3, 413 
37, 575 
15, 799 
73, 194 

4,261 | 

1, 960 
27, 241 | 

5, 806 

976 | 
13, 077 
2, 803 


1, 956 
4,373 
4, 794 
1, 968 | 
996 
24, 574 
1, 370 


1,077 


178, 912 


1, 032, 661 |1 


191, 599 
303, 312 
171, 637 
17, 584 
91, 692 
256, 837 


191, 764 
118, 044 
201, 779 
181, 479 
207, 442 
62, 696 
69, 457 


191, 599 
303, 312 
29, 124 
27, 670 
7, 972 
5, 181 
41, 289 | 
3, 146 
32, 845 
3, 925 
64, 452 
27, 584 
19, 237 
6, 159 
16, 756 
25, 866 
13, 186 


171, 637 
21, 243 
26, 390 
18, 212 

1,953 | 
13, 229 | 
10, 500 | 





Continued 
1951 
May June 
6, 259 5,015 | 
36, 553 39, 087 
40, 156 41, 786 
10, 742 8, 065 
72, 186 38, 689 
28, 893 26, 095 
8, 432 6, 289 | 
4, 294 2, 820 
15, 387 10, 067 
16, 995 17, 092 
6, 764 4, 252 
56,423 | 68,116 
7,233 | 14,226 
1, 844 1, 446 
13, 337 | 16, 916 
771 | 131 
85 | 67 
44 | 2 
3 | 13 
20, 985 22, 684 
2, 807 3,176 
6, 715 5, 854 
3, 556 4, 968 
157,241 | 165,010 
4, 274 4, 447 


— 
~I 
_ 
uo 


2, 707 
R52 
9, 089 | 
1, 433 
2, 398 


101 


202, 098 
291, €78 | 
26, 464 
18, 287 
4, 702 
4, 582 
3, 026 
5, 017 
29, 975 
2, 165 
68, 528 
22, 076 | 
27, 162 
7, 525 
14, 828 
20, 966 
12, 633 


177, 586 
19, 434 
28, 006 
21,415 

2, 210 
10, 967 
10, 103 | 


2, 305 
27, 283 
14, 628 
44, 735 

3, 992 


3, 088 | 
34, 323 | 


163, 502 


929, 343 


192, 653 


250, 705 


164, 370 
18, 496 


87, 930 | 


191, 803 
95, 447 


215, 189 | 


171, 204 | 


178, 729 
178. 642 
58, 191 
55, 326 


192, 653 
250, 705 
23, 979 


15, 434 


2, 291 | 


5, O88 
34, 073 
4, 722 
16, 805 
6, 149 


64, 596 | 
15, 556 | 


26, 894 
5, 49€ 
4, 443 

27, 332 

12, 536 


164.370 
16, 813 
21,375 
24, 652 

566 
12, 476 
7, 454 


July 


’ 


893, 
189, 
248, 
166, 

13, 

96, 
179, 


189, 
100, 
161, 
190, 
36, 
39, 


189, 
248, 


166, 
18, 
21, 


24, 


9, 


R86 
253 
024 
519 
865 
698 
527 
554 
317 
148 


5, 591 


961 | 


548 


767 


519 
508 
243 
549 
418 


763 | 


7,343 | 


August 
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3, 120 
1, 496 
8, 565 
4, 074 
1, 282 
6, 003 


, 954 
435 
341 
303 
253 
879 
355 
652 
186 
565 
813 


PS 


a5 > 


w 
WDM oN SS oT 


_ 


829 
774 
649 
878 
786 
444 
406 


, 555 


No > 


to 


| pws 


191, 117 


880, 070 
191, 788 
244, 866 
150, 164 
15, O85 
82, 787 
195, 378 


192, 101 
84, 933 
172, 850 
161, 884 


168, 
59, 
40, 


918 
159 


225 


150, 166 
14, 859 
24, 820 
21, 170 

389 
10, 699 
8, 199 


1950 


40, 307 
233, 378 
327, 597 

73, 834 
257, 865 
170, 646 | 

54, 713 

27, 284 

66, 677 

85,749 

45, 328 
355, 895 

26, 360 

16, 275 

31, 024 | 

24, 284 

9,612 
8, 425 
611 


162, 002 
25, O88 
146 
3, 229 
5, 695 
3, 713 
, 970 
2, 655 
160, 616 | 
878 | 
118 | 
. 748 
210 
, 156 
, 694 
, 910 
, 220 
141 


255 

, 703 | 

21, 666 

, 468 

10, 477 

89, 077 
8, 388 

17, 355 





728 
929 
721 
845 
473 
40, 258 | 
, 749 
, 612 
, 557 
22, 932 
500, 737 
110, 951 
231, 154 
33, 925 
78, 268 
| 


245, 127 
110, 531 | 


805, 550 
88, 216 | 
75, 343 | 
58, 068 | 
12, 962 
66, 809 





54, 707 | 


January-September 


1951 


7, 703 
, 576 





222, 520 
28, 863 
82, 342 
34, 296 
1, 467, 385 
43, 975 


20, 948 
272, 479 
129, 795 
442, 083 

25, 548 

97, 305 
249, 695 

35, 807 

27, 135 
111, 839 
38, 142 


18, 619 
46, 650 
61, 005 
24, 062 
19, 238 
193, 022 
12, 785 
16, 280 


1, 474, 392 


1, 483, 846 
171, 917 
219, 127 
178, 420 

15, 771 
105, 664 
89, 206 








UNITED STATES TRADE BY AREAS AND COUNTRIES 











1950 
1951 
Item Septem- 
ber a Octobe: a 
GENERAL IMPORTS—Continued 
Evurore—Continued 
ERP countries—Continued 
Norway thous. of dol 1, 647 3, 610 4, 462 3, { 
Portugal do 3, 936 2, 658 2,749 2, 
Sweden do 6, 690 5, 774 6,377 O, de 
Switzerland do 10, 974 11, 925 12, 386 13, 457 
Turkey do 4,376 4,791 9, 342 5, 547 
United Kingdom do 33, 219 31, 458 39, 068 42, 585 
Spain do 2, 761 3, 302 5, 332 5, 940 
Finland do 3, 105 3, 041 3, 016 2, 919 
Yugoslavia ; do 776 2, 285 427 2, 971 
Soviet Bloc 5 do 3, 217 9, 108 >, 638 4, 426 
Czechoslovakia do 1, 468 1, 639 1, 967 2, 264 
Poland do 385 699 685 460 
U.8S.8S.R do 1, 141 6, 438 2, 160 1, 439 
ASIA AND OCEANIA 
> 
Western Asia, excluding Turkey, total 
thous. of dol. 12, 200 12, 515 21, 031 17, 710 
Afghanistan do 176 69 6, 732 2, 522 
Iran ee do 3, 546 2, 562 4, 251 3, 700 
Kuwait do 3, 129 3, 969 3, 094 3, 948 
Saudi Arabia do 2, 902 1, 498 2, 748 1, 407 
Far East, total do 138, 942 150, 543 186, 815 192, 862 
British Malaya do 31, 980 24, 798 : 39, 530 
Ceylon do 1, 639 6, 655 7 8, 826 
China do 1, 241 14, 627 13, 829 
India do 15, 934 27, 766 25, 246 
Indonesia - do 19, 347 13, 875 20, 321 
Japan do 12, 289 18, 585 19, 851 
Pakistan do 1, 469 2,116 2, 426 
Philippines, Republic of do 17, 907 21, 428 21, 547 
Siam (Thailand) do 11, 159 7, 103 10, 534 
Australia do 7, 104 9, 590 17, 099 
New Zealand do 15, 679 1, 931 9, 728 
AFRICA 
Belgian Congo : thous. of dol 2, 192 5, 671 3, 874 
Egypt do 275 19, 715 355 
Liberia : do 1, 347 2, 808 3, 910 
Western British Africa, total ¢ do 2, 194 5, 360 3, 030 
Union of South Africa do 5, 416 15, 543 11, 426 
Sterling area countries * do. 128, 938 142, 266 155, 272 176, 622 








ECONOMIC CLASSES 
Crude materials thous. of dol 205, 611 175, 624 164, 332 173, 449 
Indexes: 
Value 1936-38 = 100 369 315 295 311 
Unit value do 237 239 240 244 
Quantity _. do 156 132 123 128 
Crude foodstuffs thous. of dol 106, 297 60, 246 65, 980 72, 109 
Indexes: 
Value 1936-38 = 100 930 527 577 631 
Unit value* do 213 190 195 195 
Quantity do 436 277 296 323 
Manufactured foodstuffs thous. of dol 65, 570 56, 099 53, 174 53, 526 
Indexes: 
Value 1936-38 = 100 467 399 378 381 
Unit value* do 182 172 176 166 
Quantity “ do 256 233 214 229 
Semimanufactures thous. of dol 145, 363 102, 991 97, 786 106, 506 
Indexes: 
Value 1936-38 = 100 336 238 226 246 
Unit value do 211 167 178 182 
Quantity do 160 142 127 135 
Finished manufactures thous. of dol 697, 156 502, 936 512, 708 559, 980 
Indexes: 
Value 1936-38 = 100 5R5 422 430 470 
Unit value do 198 180 184 186 
Quantity do 295 234 234 253 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
Agricultural exports, total thous. of dol 305, 683 252, 815 264, 911 
Meat products and edible fats thous. of Ib 57, 010 31, 859 38, 136 
thous. of dol 12, 919 6, 993 &, 285 
Lard, including neutral thous. of lb 41, 753 21, 653 25, 995 
thous. of dol 7, 785 3, 558 3, 981 
Dairy products and eggs ...do 12, 935 8, 156 9, 964 
Grains and preparations do 115, 935 72, 426 78, 102 
Coarse grains do 20, 026 20, 228 31, 072 
Rice thous. of Ib 134, 761 163, 393 83, 677 
thous. of dol 10, 640 14, O87 7, 637 
Wheat, incl. wheat flour thous. of bu 39, 797 19, 112 19, 557 
thous. of dol 82, 987 35, 721 36, 397 36, 834 
Vegetables and preparations on a 5, 864 5, 536 5, 818 4, 924 
Fruits and preparations ..do 10, 874 12, 815 11, 668 9, 189 
Vegetable oils (expressed) and fats" and oil- 
seeds thous. of dol 17, 011 8, 418 10, 885 19, 385 
Soybean oil, edible and inedible 
thous. of Ib 48, 277 10, 790 20, 781 18, 035 
thous. of dol 9, 047 1, 781 3, 829 3,112 
Soybeans, except canned thous. of Ib 5,170 11, 529 37, 709 255, 384 
thous. of dol 257 568 1,518 10, 540 
Tobacco, unmanufactured thous. of Ib 74, 746 72, 980 68,037 | 52, 666 
thous. of dol 43, 785 43, 887 39, 345 30, 549 
Cotton, raw, excluding linters bales 356,209 | 372, 507 283, 816 371, 870 
thous. of dol 70, 175 75, 174 59,195 | 79,185 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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76, 


131, 


146, 


3, 226 


311 
270 


115 


3, 998 


, 084 


519 
416 


544 
190 
286 
288 


304 
208 
146 


. 726 


637 
198 


322 


, 108 
7, 769 
5, 369 
, 519 
, 404 
, 864 
, 715 
, 349 
), GRY 
», 448 
, 601 
, 973 
7, 264 
, 653 


| 025 


2, 561 
», 690 


126 


, 151 
. 448 
7, 256 
, 303 
, 460 


April 


7, 302 
9, 181 
3, 699 
2, 627 
3, 768 
233, 922 
43, 273 
3, 979 
2, 722 
32, 178 
19, 751 
17, 121 
5, 826 
31, 165 
12, 588 
58, 350 
4, 274 


3, 688 
9, 52 
4, 435 
13, 960 
15, 202 


, 776 
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228, 515 


163, 5 


rs 
4 


83, 208 


134, 


744, 371 


419, O84 
78, 680 
18, 437 
66, 995 
14,114 
17, 959 

7, 297 
47, 397 
44, 122 

4, 404 
59, 482 
120, 585 
6, O78 
&, 445 


26, 726 


45, 715 

9, 006 
, 459 
12, 213 


10 


32, 804 | 


18, 744 
480, 085 
117, 540 








Continued 
1951 
May June 
8, 216 4, 832 
1, 796 2 
7, 680 5 
10, 162 
6, 784 5, 102 
45, 720 38, 664 
4, 101 3, 618 
8, 354 7, 970 
1, 243 YYS 
4, 974 £, 911 
2, 116 1, 952 
896 913 
1, 593 2, 790 
22, 305 21, 170 
2, €03 1, 927 
4, 891 3, 508 
2, 480 4, 802 
3, 677 3, 353 
213, 482 210, 562 
24, 378 36, 315 
2, 281 4, €23 
2, 886 2, 062 
25, 897 30, 444 
19, 526 18, 322 
26, 810 16, 564 
6, 220 5, 876 
30, 382 2*, 512 
10, 020 10, 810 
62, 017 49, 933 
790 7, 897 
6, 933 2, 482 
12, 936 5, 161 
2, 621 5, 637 
20, 493 17, 276 
12, 669 14, 390 
216, 217 221, 069 
203, 953 148, 461 
366 266 
278 269 
132 99 
137, 880 135, 776 
1, 206 1, 187 
217 227 
555 523 
73, 050 83, 289 
520 593 
204 204 
255 290 
142, 570 153, 941 
330 356 
214 210 
154 169 
782, 989 756, 391 
656 634 
202 201 
325 315 
355, 214 310, 403 
80, 024 81,910 
18, 597 19, 193 
68, 083 67, 886 
14, 213 13, 494 
17, 849 27, 750 
138, 191 131, 766 
28, 121 28, 324 
13, 577 14, 162 
1, 335 1, 332 
47,677 42, 306 
100, 930 97, 070 
8, O81 7, 700 
7, 831 8, 717 
30, 668 29, 250 
46, 802 78, 573 
10, 846 18, 057 
265, 370 109, 529 
15, 989 6, 355 
25, 718 26, 794 
15, 185 15, 426 
371, 417 204, 006 
93, 157 50, 206 





January 


September 





July August 1950 1951 
2, 135 3,473 | 29, 676 36, 690 
2, 677 2, 211 12, 880 21, 382 
15, 876 5, 845 51, 206 84, 70] 
10, 445 9, 010 72, 169 97, 244 
4, 873 3, 420 41, 892 62, O88 
44, 252 40, 409 220, 518 357, 270 
2, 719 2, 632 33, 122 47, 335 
3, 737 5, 107 25, 924 43, 608 
1, 946 1, 444 12, 038 14, 376 
5, 463 5, 902 64, 686 50, 228 
1, 631 1, 583 20, 063 20, 113 
1, 451 628 8, 685 8, 418 
2,014 3, 259 32, 798 18, 714 
19, 270 12, 597 97, 570 165, 876 
2, 262 959 10, 298 23, 369 
2, 795 1, 188 13, 714 30, 783 
4, 509 3, 641 30, 216 29, 510 
3, 829 2, 432 17, 170 27, 102 
203, 365 212, 061 (1, 133, 978 1, 836, 106 
52, ¢ 38, 665 198, 911 353, 816 
4, 2, 456 43, 566 41, 714 
2% 1, 632 96, 408 36, 118 
29, 22, 570 188, 279 241, 4% 
25, 29, 665 91, 387 210, 555 
15, 18, 280 122, 908 160, 562 
2, § 1, 824 21, 302 40, 752 
23, ¢ 22, 302 168, 585 232, 972 
9 12, 3€2 39, 504 105, 050 
22 38, 276 98, 680 302, 1€5 
13, 20, 590 47, 683 81, 138 
9, 172 5, 334 30, 931 44, 207 
268 789 50, 677 44, 430 
2, 970 2, 915 12, 816 34, 391 
4, 848 10, 681 80, 953 122, 839 
8, 533 7, 851 95, 229 110, 455 
201, 120 197,305 (1,100, 8€0 | 1, 784, 693 


128, 030 151, 830 }1, 361, 436 | 1, 559, 471 
230 272 271 ll 

263 248 215 262 

87 110 126 118 

105, 050 118, 207 541, 541 1, O84, 300 
919 1, 034 526 1, 054 

229 222 193 214 

402 465 273 491 

72, 231 78, 316 438, 741 648, 309 
514 558 347 513 

198 196 152 193 

259 284 228 265 
154, 995 149, 807 799, 470 | 1, 227,076 
359 347 205 315 

212 210 166 208 

169 165 124 151 
717, 956 759, 114 14, 090,133 | 6, 393, 185 


602 636 381 506 
200 202 177 199 
302 316 215 300 


251, 015 276, 286 12, 072, 609 | 2, 809, 588 





85, 194 62, 309 485, 864 624, 200 
18, 848 14, 359 79, 681 143, 787 
72, 030 48,398 | 383, 473 500, 427 
13, 723 9, 078 48, 614 98, 980 
16, 952 19, 033 74, 129 142, 660 
111, 027 128,156 | 596,722 | 1, 144,640 
27, 813 21,811 144, 759 278, 312 
127, 883 111,993 | 830, 965 649, 547 
12, 219 10, 721 60, 234 60, 331 
29, 220 42,819 189, 614 368, 119 
68, 227 92,925 | 369,326 770, 253 
5, 513 7, 248 43, 251 57, 562 
8, 287 9, 868 81,177 80, 743 
24, 496 20, 526 98, 736 195, 40 
59, 552 52,068 | 213, 156 403, 259 
13, 477 11,719 28, 090 87, 30 
75, 664 18,767 | 516,487 | 1, 039, 574 
4, 575 1, 126 22,914 58, 505 
24, 068 47 310, 995 312, 737 


155, 369 
4, 615, 457 
781, 114 
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145, 758 
32, 069 
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Item 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 


Nonagricultur¢ al exports, total 


Continued 


thous. of dol 


— manufactures including synthetic 


rubbe 
Automobile tires (c: isings) 


.thous. of dol 
thousands 
thous. of dol 


extiles and textile manufactures. thous. of dol 
’ Cotton cloth, duck, and tire fabric 


Piece goods wholly or chiefly of synthetic 


fibers 
Sawmill products 
Paper, related products and 
manufactures 
Coal_ - * a 


Petroleum and products 
Motor fuel and gasoline 


Lubricating oils 
Iron and steel-mill products 
Iron and steel advanced 
manufactures 


Machinery, total ” 
Electrical 


Engines, turbines and parts 
Construction and conveying machinery 


parts_. eS 
Mining, well and pumping 
Metal working '* 
Other industrial 
Agricultural 
Tractors and parts '? 


Automobiles, parts and accessories 12 


thous. of sq. yd 
thous. of dol 


thous. of sq. yd- 
thous. of dol 


bd. ft__| 


thous. of dol 


thous. of dol 


.. thous. of s. ton- 


thous. of dol 


thous. of dol- 


thous. of bbls 
thous. of dol 
thous. of bb] 
thous. of dol 


thous. of s. ton_- 


thous. of dol 


thous. of dol 
do 
do 


do 


_.thous. of dol 
do 
do 
do 
do 

..do 


Commercial type motor trucks 


(new) 


Passenger cars and chassis (new) 


Chemicals and related products 


number 
thous. of dol 


thous. of dol 
do 


Medicinal and pharmaceutical 


preparations 
Chemical specialties !* 
Industrial chemicals '? 
Special category, type I 27. 


All other non agricultural exports 


ECONOMIC 


Crude materials - 
Indexes: 
Value. 
Unit value 
Quantity . 
Crude foodstuffs 
Indexes: 
Value__- 
Unit value 
Quantity - 
Manufactured foodstuffs 
Indexes: 
Value---- 
Unit value 
Quantity _- 
Semimanufactures - 
Indexes: 
Value. 
Unit value 
Quantity. 
Finished manufactures 
Indexes: 
Value-_- 
Unit value 
Quantity 


thous. of dol 
do 
.do 
do 
do 


CLASSES 


thous. of dol 


.. 1936-38 = 100- 


do 
do 
thous. of dol. 


.1936-38 = 100 
do 
do 


thous. of dol. 


..1936-38 = 100 
do 
‘ do 
thous. of dol 


1936-38 = 100 
do 
do 

thous. of dol 


and 


do_.. 


.~number 


1936-38 = 100__| 


..do 
do 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 


Agtesiterel imports, total 
Meat products 


Hides and skins "4 


..thous. of dol- 


..thous. of Ib. 


-| 


thous. of dol__| 


thous. of pieces_- 
thous. of dol_. 


Fruits, edible nuts and vegetables. _____._do 


Cocoa or cacao beans 
Coffee__. 
Cane sugar_. 


Crude rubber-. 


_thous. of lb_. 


thous. of dol 


thous. of Ib_- 


thous. of dol 


.thous. of Ib.- 
thous. of dol. 


..thous. of Ib_- 





thous. of dol_- 
Vegetable oils (expressed) and oilseeds 
thous. of Ib.15__ 
thous. of dol-_.| 
Tobacco, unmanufactured thous. of Ib__| 
thous. of dol_-! 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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UNITED STATES 


1981 


Septem- 


ber 


914, 311 


65, 408 
20, 689 


12, 648 
6, 117 
76, 817 
7, 781 


19, 147 
6, 810 
63, 142 
83, 879 
3, 577 
19, 859 
1, 525 
24, 641 
348 

54, 803 


5, 252 
en 767 
46, 051 
15, 895 


20, 713 
17, 295 
15, 692 
38, 430 
10, 631 
21, 163 
98, 936 


20, 240 
35, 196 
18, 503 
28, 846 
85, 327 


23, 456 
24, 512 
15, 836 
97, 466 
116, 064 


236, 512 


75, 186 


238 
223 
107 
168, 335 


401 
248 
162 
140, 524 


353 
311 
113 


331, 42! 
31, 519 
14, 644 

8, 577 
14, 214 
14, 812 
21, 554 

6, 868 

160, 576 
80, 560 

546, 318 
29, 105 

136, 884 
59, 458 


54, 955 
8, 250 
8, 404 
7, 065 





Septem- | 
ber 


645, 082 | 


7, 749 
107 | 

2, 928 | 

45, 156 | 


50, 973 | 
13, 815 


13, 278 | 
6, 495 

40, 658 
3, 969 


7, 363 
3, 402 
31, 127 
45, 665 
1, 540 
8, 524 
i os 
16, 05! 


277 


38, 021 | 


12, 904 
167, 287 
34, 657 
14, 095 


16, 361 
11, 238 
19, 530 
34, 559 

8, 801 
16, 341 
62, 705 


11, 5382 
20, 007 
10, 380 
15, 466 
65, 713 





20, 867 | 
17, 013 | 

8, 327 | 
44, 033 
113, 390 | 


October | Novem- 
| 


660, 330 | 


} 
7, 799 


108 


2, 839 | 
51, 414 | 


50, 162 








14,117 | 


7, 395 


39, 397 | 


3, 901 


7, 322 
3, 546 
32, 216 
47, 304 
1, 630 
8, 370 
992 


33, 315 
13, 238 


14, 723 
11, 534 
19, 800 
36, 481 

5, 984 
15, 272 
59, 169 


10, 493 
i? 139 
510 


| 


} 





| 
| 


17,178 | 


61, 414 | 
20,051 | 


16, 682 | 


| 
| 


114,173 | 


ber 


700, 660 | 


9, 874 

152 
4, 512 
52, 052 


45, 389 
13, 628 


11, 709 
6, 114 
53, 109 
5, 328 


9, 371 
2, 928 
26, 533 
48, 478 
1, 274 
7, 156 
1, 222 
18, 257 
282 

39, 616 


14, 528 
178, 511 
40, 028 
12, 532 


18, 212 
13, 711 
16, 312 
37, 262 
7,819 
19, 545 
71, 071 


13, 261 
20, 904 
12, 996 
20, 113 
67, 141 


21, 468 
18, 877 

9, 218 
66, 588 
111, 569 








COMMODITY EXPORTS 


March 


933, 546 


11,319 


120 


4, 660 | 


85, 530 


79, 574 
27, 914 


21, 709 
11, 956 
75, 971 

7, 191 


11, 983 
3, 404 
31, 317 
56, 127 
1, 687 
9, 481 
1, 533 
23, 213 
348 

55, 384 


18, 488 
224, 561 
47, 056 
17, 037 


22, 731 
16, 442 
16, 237 
45, 952 
12, 584 
31, 173 
104, 885 


19, 315 
32, 603 
22, 701 
34, 904 
78, 634 


23, 790 


22, 360 | 


12, 293 
111, 930 
136, 197 





180, 277 


635 

513 | 

124 | 
88, 144 | 


279 | 
203 | 
137 | 
197, 846 | 
472 | 
206 | 
229 | 
135, 699 
341 | 
255 


134 


391, 522 
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6, 758 | 
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6, 909 
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404 | 
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484 
104 
73, 845 
234 
209 
112 


215, 610 
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220 | 
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156, 141 


392 


262 | 


150 


364, 907 


30, 863 
12, 046 
7, 520 
11, 445 
19, 599 
32, 696 


9, 687 | 


182, 306 


88, O85 | 


338, 142 
18, 089 
164, 488 


68, 419 | 


138, 532 | 


22, 936 
6, 765 
6, 167 


309, 439 
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395 | 
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3, 825 
| 79, 071 
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942 
617 


21, O89 
12,113 
64, 934 

6, 342 


11, 958 
4, 967 
44, 289 
59, 130 
1, 900 
10, 097 
1,377 
21, 346 
292 
, 112 
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, 143 
993 
, 146 
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1, 955 
, 895 
, 874 
3, 621 
. 765 
, 780 
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388 
, 440 
37, 995 
. 562 
25, 148 

21, 365 

13, 709 
100, 592 
134, 060 
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337, 643 


| 533 
323| 341 
151| ‘156 

233,978 | 159, 548 
824 562 
508 513 
162 109 

93,103 | 89, 547 
295 | 284 
218| 218 
135| 130 

226,793 | 215, 764 
541 515 
239 | 236 
2%6| 218 

169, 973 | 163,179 
427 490 
232| 282 
151 | 145 

538,806 | 479,006 

28,005 | “0 ar 

11,554 | 13, 451 

6,537 | 6,212 

10,728 | 10, 918 

21,663 | 20, 200 

108,602 | 57,178 

32,914 | 18,219 

309,747 | 192, 158 

153,083 | 96,645 

770,849 | 768,497 

40,626 | 39,717 

141,123 | 135, 942 

74,269 | 72, 982 
| 

103, 547 | 89, 538 

21,258 | 19, 064 

8,020 | 7, 597 

6,729! 6,390 
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5, 899 
. 151 
5, 061 
2, 069 
, 284 
1, 477 
. 990 

292 
, 173 


641 
567 
, 772 
, 161 


, 731 
5, 624 
5, 687 
5, 592 
, 017 
508 
, 627 





, 744 
772 | 
829 | 
862 

85, 814 | 

| 


26, 537 | 
21, 985 | 
15, 214 | 
150, 354 | 
126, 715 | 


| 
| 


297, 673 


470 
340 | 
138 
171, 193 


603 | 
521 


116 
91, 511 


452,341 
45, 529 
20, 725 

7,123 
13, 022 
18, 841 
72, 515 
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967, 455 
130 
118 
4, 283 
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, 389 
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14, 994 
5, 707 
52, 443 
60, 974 
2) 142 
11, 442 
1, 387 
20, 688 
276 
47, 387 


17, 882 
217, 555 
51, 116 
14, 145 


21, 208 
15, 401 
16, 928 
46, 842 
13, 320 
25, 160 
102, 955 


16, 140 
30, 187 


93, 034 


7, 546 | 





| 
27, 434 | 


25, 149 
17, 513 
132, 292 
130, 308 





473 
340 
139 
147, 244 


519 
530 

98 

92, 570 


128 


206 
158, 013 
396 
294 
135 


427,710 


22, 537 

6, 391 
13, 370 
16, 805 


70, 772 
15, 016 
7, 832 


6, 277 
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927 


7, 249 


54 
108 

3, 9R5 
61, 305 


63, 
21, 


092 
919 


477 | 
767 | 
874 | 
583 


OS 0 


_ 


, 803 
351 | 
199 
389 
104 
642 
1, 593 
, 219 

283 
, 563 | 
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PW DDO 


, 612 
014 
7, 796 
5, 029 


, 155 
, 6388 
7, 267 
. 946 
, 015 
, 742 
, 202 


831 
441 
. 605 
744 


259 


, 259 


292, 306 


461 

326 

141 
136, 598 
481 
518 
93 

. 468 


2 
t 


293 
226 
129 
199, 400 


476 | 
252 | 
189 
165, 655 


416 
311 
133 


404, 913 
42, 879 
19, 923 

6, 076 
15, 038 
15, 802 
35, 025 
11, 754 

165, 436 
86, 897 

702, 829 
38, 655 

163, 813 
87, 331 


70, 5 
12, 343 
8, 018 





6, 534 


August 


980, GRR 


11, 912 
126 

4, 878 
63, 192 


43, 850 
21, 747 


10, 198 
5, 5ll 
102, 515 
9, 769 


16, 991 
6, 783 
61, 350 
85, 444 
3, 768 
20, 424 
1, 499 
24, 586 
303 

48, 939 


16, 259 
220, 440 
50, 401 
21, 173 


21, 519 
17, 268 
15, 346 
44, 665 
15, 301 
22, 956 
101, 756 


20, 609 
36, 444 
19, 209 
30, 393 
91, 503 


26, 548 
25, 138 
18, 107 
127, 623 
125, 810 


195 
166, 449 


418 
316 
132 


412, 198 
35, 276 
16, 809 

6, 595 
14, 504 
15, 713 
52, 047 
17,779 

170, 832 
87,818 

688, 878 
38, 043 

158, 470 
76, 343 


75, 839 
12, 974 
9, 812 
7, 606 


1950 


5, 158, 713 
60, 118 

844 
23, 401 
358, 351 


409, 870 
103, 878 


356, 562 


105, 999 


_ 


118, 331 


123, 864 
101, 973 
149, 351 
302, 574 
86, 300 
187, 7! 
501, 736 


95, 553 
157, 671 
85, 369 
125, 108 
512, 702 


1, 683, 437 


149 
1, 286, 304 


503 
443 
114 


237 
200 


118 
1, 442, 481 


382 
184 


--- 


1, 041, 


290 
248 
117 


2, 858, 540 
195, 663 
79. 170 
69, 645 
85, 700 
155, 594 
536, 197 
124, 988 

1, 850, 137 


1, 302, 565 


803, 981 
124, 687 
68, 914 
58, 319 








673, 292 | 


113, 495 


7 | 


| 


, 450, 632 | 
281, 736 | 


January-September 


1951 


8, 102, 751 


95, 429 
991 

36, 558 
622, 895 


607, 176 
204, 498 


1: 34, 3U8 





69, 067 


121, 261 
44, 288 
407, 053 
566, 880 
20, 258 
109, 712 
12, 482 
193, 853 
2, 701 
441, 680 


148, 745 
1, 886, 968 
419, 210 
143, 980 


187, 749 
140, 438 
144, 123 
384, 505 
111, 214 
235, 034 
892, 865 


162, 447 
282, 677 
182, 327 
284, 597 
727, 219 


214, 013 
199, 943 
127, 852 
f, 002, 922 


| 1,119, 767 


295 | 
198 | 


208 | 


806, 893 | 
6, 117, 269 | 
313, 499 | 


259, 435 


2, 674, 714 


469 
320 
147 
1, 523, 039 


596 
515 
116 
786, 817 


277 
221 
125 
1, 894, 703 


502 
242 
207 
1, 427, 231 


398 
293 
136 


810, 568 
152, 045 
74, 913 
61, 408 





Item 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 


Agricultural imports 
Hard vegetable fibers 


Continued 


Sisal and henequén 


Manila and abaca 


Wool, unmanufactured 


Nonagricultural imports, total 
Fish, including shellfish 


Undressed furs 


Textiles and textile manufactures 


Cotton manufactures 


Burlaps 


Continued 


thous. of dol 
long ton 
thous. of dol 
long ton 
thous. of dol 
thous. of Ib.'* 
thous. of dol 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
thous. of lb 
thous. of dol 


Flax, hemp, and ramie do 
W ool semimanufactures do 
Wool manufactures do 
Silk manufactures do 
Synthetic fibers and manufactures do 





Rayon filaments not exceeding 30 inches 


in length other than waste_ thous. of lb 
thous. of dol 


Sawmill products M. bd. ft 
: thous. of dol 
Paper and paper materials do 


thous. of s. ton 
thous. of dol 
thous. of Ib 
thous. of dol 


Wood pulp 


Newsprint 


Petroleum and products do 
Crude petroleum thous. of bbl 
thous. of dol 
Residual fuel oil thous. of bbl 
thous. of dol 

Precious and semiprecious stones do 


Diamonds: 
Rough, uncut thous. of carat 
thous. of dol 
thous. of carat 
thous. of dol 
thous. of carat 
thous. of dol 


Cut, but not set 
Industrial 


Iron and steel-mill products 
thous. of short tons 
thous. of dol 
and including ferro- 


Nonferrous ores metals, 


alloys thous, of dol 
Ferro-alloys do 
Aluminum do 


Copper ! thous. of Ib 
thous. of dol 
thous. of Ib 
thous. of dol 
thous. of Ib 
thous. of dol 
thous. of Ib 
thous. of dol 
thous. of Ib 
thous. of dol 

Machinery and vehicles do 

Agricultural machinery and implements 
thous. of dol 


Lead !8 
Nickel '9 
Tin 2 


Zine 2! 


Other machinery . do 
Automobiles and trucks number 
thous. of dol 

Chemicals and related products do 

Industrial chemicals do 


Ethyl alcohol 
thous. of dol 

Fertilizers and materials 
thous. of short tons 
thous. of dol 


2 


2 See note of explanation at beginning of table. 


thous. of gal_- 
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1951 
Septem- 
ber 





separately for which country of destination is not available. 


* This total includes Iceland, Ireland (Eire), and Trieste, in addition to the countries 


shown. 


* MDAP shipments reported separately in September 1950, as $25.0 million; October, 
$44.8 million; November, $51.9 million; and in 1951, January, $48.5 million; February, 
$87.3 million; March, $78.2 million; April, $45.6 million; May, $124.1 million; June, $8.1 
million; July, $82.7 million; August, $107.0 million; September, $74.1 million; and January 
September, $992.9 million are included only in part, that part classed as ‘‘special category”’ 


exports being excluded as indicated in headnote. 


' The 10 eastern European countries in the Soviet Bloc include Albania, Bulgaria, 
Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, and Rumania in addition to the countries shown. 











* Includes Gold Coast, Nigeria, and other British West Africa. 
7 Includes Cameroon, French Equatorial Africa, and French West Africa. 
§ Data cover trade with countries in sterling area as of Sept. 1951. 


® This total includes Austria, Denmark, Iceland, Ireland (Eire), and Trieste, in addi- 


tion to the countries shown. 


” Exports of United States or domestic merchandise. 
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9, 889 
, 086 
981 
9, 648 
}, 797 
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95 
, 747 
16 
5, 855 
629 


3, 134 
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10, 


79, 
11, 
6, 452 
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16, 
83, 
10, 
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413 


134 
5, 304 


1950 


October 


7, 095 
13, 666 
3, 441 
1, 158 
917 
32, 216 
3, 452 
507, 912 
5, 855 
679 
7, 958 





10, 


16, 


IS WWI 


—t 
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|! Data include MDAP shipments as follows: 1950, September, $31 million; October, 
$52 million; November, $54 million; 1951, January, $52 million; February, $95 milllion; 
March, $97 million; April, $84 million; May, $129 million; June, $113 million; July, $89 mil- 
lion; August, $115 million; September, $81 million; and January-September, $1,137 million. 
Type I “special category’’ exports 
include those commodities not reported separately; type II, those commodities reported 


Novem- 


7, O89 
3, 561 
3, 384 
5, 911 
2, 880 
892 
, 158 
, 593 
270 
8, 654 | 
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category”’ classes. 





1951 
March April May June 
10, 285 10, 928 10, 352 
15, 052 13, 471 14, 196 
5, 420 5, 491 5, 398 
7, 429 8, 376 6, 742 
4, 276 4,977 4, 213 
43, 542 48, 708 35, 889 
84, 842 104, 779 84, 660 
494.479 | 486, 675 493, 350 
12, 127 10, 844 12, 328 
11, 300 16, 154 7, 969 
50, 479 5, 559 40, 366 
7,019 5, 395 5, 676 
30, 335 37, 287 22, 686 
8, 709 10, 322 7, 344 
4,199 3, 500 3, 066 
5, 686 4, 383 3, 567 
8, 572 7, 848 7, 441 
3, 717 2, 658 2, 365 
4,152 4, 658 3, 186 
6, 318 4, 729 9, 468 
2, 453 1, 958 4, 949 
230, 218 213, 085 204, 938 
20, 913 20, 449 19, 373 
78, 106 85, 286 90, 093 
200 229 232 
26, 578 34, 330 37, 993 
898, 074 879, 173 865, 010 
44, 222 43, 525 42, 025 
49, 796 52, 415 52, 714 
14,144 16, 019 16, 547 
30, 197 2 34, 010 34, 543 
11, 094 : 10, 034 8, 884 
18, O87 , 73s 15, 628 14, 836 
12, 230 14, 521 21, 032 13, 668 
49 45 102 150 
1, 783 3, 532 7, 682 5, 080 
55 36 42 41 
6, 963 4,774 5, 535 5, 382 
503 1, 131 1, 747 24 
1, 456 4, 551 6, 268 1, 53 
387 37 363 279 
32, 755 33 34, 346 30, 207 





12, 024 10, 168 10, 759 9, 317 
6, 885 7, 189 7, 283 7, 538 
2, 160 2, 595 2, 364 2, 108 
2, 154 2, 605 2, 405 2, 313 

29, 291 31, 345 30, 831 24, 689 
13, 510 12, 534 13, 375 9, 689 
15, 864 13, 456 15, 024 8, 970 
7, 774 6, 742 7, 659 4,970 

259 345 282 216 
9, 959 11, 640 12, 176 8, 740 


Include edible and inedible oils and fats. 


Includes small item of reexports. 


July 


to 


WAD=NWNNIN 
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August 


90, 6 





January 








Or 








September 


195] 


91,015 
23, 12) 


123, 


110, 615 
52, 617 


2 16 
80, 28 


i2 Data exclude selected items in these groups after they were moved into “special 
See Foreign Trade notes for June and September 1950. 

13 Imports for consumption revisions issued through June included. 

4 Includes a few nonagricultural items; quantity excludes a few small items not reported 
in pieces. 

15 Oil equivalent. 

6 Clean content pounds. 

17 Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured copper; value also covers 
small items of copper manufactures. : 

18 Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured lead; value also covers small 
items of lead manufactures. : 

19 Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured nickel; value also covers smai 
items of nickel manufactures. 

»” Includes tin in the form of bars, blocks, pigs, etc., and tin content of ores. 

21 Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured zinc; value also covers small 
items of zine manufactures. 


*Export indexes of crude and manufactured foodstuffs, particularly those of unit value 


below market quotations. 


in 1950, are influenced by sales of large quantities of food products at prices considerably 
Such exports include sales from Government-owned surplus 


and shipments on which subsidies were paid by the Department of Agriculture. 
xLess than $500. 
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Swedish Official Interested 
In Peat Extraction 


Ivar Almryd, an Official of the Swedish 
State Fuel Commission (Statens Brans- 
lekommission) in Stockholm, is visiting the 
United States to study, on behalf of the 
Swedish Government, the machinery and 
methods currently utilized for peat extrac- 
tion in this country. According to Mr. 
Almryd, his mission is in connection with 
his Government’s program for redevelop- 
ment of the peat deposits of southern 
Sweden, which have been dormant since the 
end of World War II. 

Mr. Almryd is expected to arrive in New 
York early in December and will remain in 
this country for 6 weeks. His address while 
in the United States is c/o the Swedish 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. A., 630 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Capital Sought for Mining 
Concession in Surinam 


United States capital is sought by the 
owners of a mining concession in Surinam 
for the purpose of opening up a cyanite de- 
posit and building a reduction plant. 

The deposit is said to be located in an 
area of low hills 10 kilometers from a place 
known as Brokopondo on the Surinam River, 
which is 100 kilometers south of Paramaribo. 
Specifically, the cyanite is reportedly found 
in a quartzite vein from which samples have 
been taken. Microscopic analysis of the ma- 
terial is stated to show a cyanite content of 
20 to 70 percent at various points, with as- 
sociated minerals being tourmaline, stauro- 
lite, andalusite, quartz, and pyrite; while 
scattered at irregular distances are pockets of 
pure gray-white cyanite. 

Little development has yet been done on 
the concession, but the owners estimate that 
the area contains 1,000,000 tons of quartzite. 

There is said to be sufficient water on the 
property to operate a grinding mill and a 
concentrator, as well as for necessary do- 
mestic purposes. 

Two small samples—one of the quartzite 
vein, the other of concentrated cyanite—are 
obtainable on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Interested parties may obtain further de- 
tails by corresponding with A. M. H. Her- 


mans, Manager, Sara Creek Gold Fields Ltd., 
Paramaribo. 


U. S. Assistance Invited 
By Japanese Firm 


Nippon Seiko Kabushiki Kaisha (NSK), 
stated to be an important Japanese producer 
of ball and roller bearings, certain precision 
instruments, and other machinery, wishes to 
discuss with a United States manufacturer 
the possibilities for American investment in 
the Japanese company, or an arrangement 


December 10, 1951 


whereby NSK would collaborate on a sub- 
contract basis. 

NSK reportedly has two problems in con- 
nection with its present operations: (1) 
Raw-material supplies currently available are 
of poor quality, resulting in irregular quality 
in the end products. It believes that under 
a long-term subcontract arrangement, this 
problem could be solved through the supply 
by the American firm of stable and high- 
quality raw materials. (2) Lack of modern 
production and inspection machinery. NSK 
would therefore be interested also in tech- 
nical assistance which would provide im- 
proved processes and techniques in its fac- 
tories. 

NSK’s plant presently produces inner and 
outer rings for roller bearings, and assembles 
rings and ball bearings, and its machinery, 
varying in age from 10 to 15 years, is said 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


to be well-maintained. Should a suitable 
arrangement be negotiated, the Japanese 
firm is interested in expanding its markets 
and states that it can bring currently in- 
operative capacity into production. 

In the interim, the Japanese firm offers 
to export antifriction ball bearings, and 
states that it can supply up to 5,000 of 
each of the following: SKF series 6200, 6300, 
RLS, 1200, 1500, 6200Z, 6300Z, 0, and 1300. 
These bearings are said to be medium grade 
according to Japanese Industry Standard 
(JS. Ee BP. 

A handbook giving detailed technical data 
on NSK’s products is available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, 25, D. C., while information on eco- 
nomic conditions and regulations affecting 
foreign investment in Japan may be obtained 





trade contacts. 


undertaken with these firms. 


on the inside front cover, for $1 each. 


Alcoholic Beverages: 14. 
Automobile Accessories: 3, 22. 
Bones (Cuttlefish): 13. 

Chemicals: 34, 40, 43. 

Clothing and Accessories: 1, 11, 35. 
Engravings (Steel and Copper): 15. 
Fencing Posts: 12. 

Foodstuffs: 8, 10, 30, 45. 
Hardware: 17. 

Instruments: 21, 31. 

Jewelry: 35. 

Leather Articles: 27. 


Locomotives: 38. 


4, 5, 6, 16, 20, 23, 29, 38, 41, 42 46. 
Molding Powders: 32. 





Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. In specific instances, 
and as noted in individual listings, supplementary data, such as trade literature, 
photographs, price information, or samples, are available from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing laws and regulations in this country 
and abroad. Detailed information on trading conditions in the occupied areas is 
available from the Department’s Office of International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, and may be obtained upon request from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through the Field Offices listed 


Index, by Commodities 
{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Licensing Opportunities: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 


Machinery and Accessories: Industrial— 


Motors: 28. 

Optical Goods: 45. 

Paints and Varnishes: 18, 43. 
Paper Products: 33, 35, 37, 40. 
Pharmaceutical Products: 2, 43. 
Photograph Frames: 27. 

Plastic Articles: 43. 

Sponges: 9. 

Sporting Goods: 7, 44. 

Steel and Steel Products: 19, 24, 38, 45. 
Surgical Dressings: 2. 

Textiles: 35, 36, 40, 44. 
Tungsten Concentrate: 26. 

Wall Tiles: 25. 

Water Heaters: 17. 

Yarns: 35. 
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on request from the Far Eastern Division, 
Office of International Trade, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Interested firms are invited to correspond 
with Nippon Seiko Kabushiki Kaisha (NSK), 
1 Tamachi 4-chome, Minato-ku, Tokyo, 
Japan. 


New Edition of Swiss 
Trade Directory Available 


American importers and buyers seeking 
new sources of supply in Switzerland may 
find useful the newly issued 1950-51 edition 
of the Directory of Swiss Manufacturers and 
Producers, published by the Swiss Office for 
the Development of Trade in Zurich. 

This directory contains the names of more 
than 7,600 Swiss manufacturers and ex- 
porters, listed according to the more than 
8,000 products handled, together with the 
names of the most important exporters, buy- 
ing agents, banks, insurance companies, for- 
warding agents, inquiry offices, consulting 
engineers, building contractors, and patent 
agents. 

One copy is on file for reference purposes 
in the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C. 

Copies may be obtained, subject to a charge 
of $5 per copy, from the Consulate General 
of Switzerland, 444 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. 


Syrian Cooperative Seeks 
U. S. Suppliers 


The Consumer Cooperative of Al-Maadi 
and Neighboring Quarters, Al-Mahmass 
Street, Aleppo, Syria, wishes to receive quota- 
tions covering the supply and delivery of 
the following items: 

1. Four bales of 500 pieces each of men’s 
good quality (not torn or worn out) trousers 
and coats of cotton, wool, or linen. 

2. Ten metric tons of first quality, white, 
pure American flour, in white bags. 

3. Ten tons of white refined sugar, either 
fine or in blocks. 

The above organization is a recently es- 
tablished consumer cooperative whose ob- 
jective is to assist the poorer classes of 
Aleppo, and prefers to deal with United 
States cooperatives if possible. It is pre- 
pared to purchase equivalent quantities of 
the above commodities each month, if prices 
and delivery conditions are suitable. 

Interested suppliers should correspond di- 
rect with the Cooperative in Aleppo. 


Saw Blades Urgently 
Needed by Ceylon 


The Ceylon Government urgently requires 
for use in mills 18 each of the following 
circular saw blades: 2'%4’’ bore, 7 gage, 60’’; 
144"’ bore, 7 gage, 42’’; and 13%4”’ bore, 7 gage, 
36’’. 

Manufacturers and suppliers in a position 
to quote on these requirements are invited 
to correspond with the Chancery of the 
Ceylon Embassy, 2148 Wyoming Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


Colombian Trade Group 
Official Visiting U. S. 


Dr. José Castro Borrero, the director of the 
Cali branch of the National Manufacturers 
Association (ANDI), in Colombia, is spend- 
ing about a month in the United States, dur- 
ing which time he will be glad to discuss 
with interested parties the potentialities for 
capital investment in western Colombia. 

Firms and individuals desiring to commu- 
nicate with Dr. Castro Borrero may address 
him until December 20, c/o the Colombian 


, Consulate, 907 St. Paul Street, Baltimore, 


Md.; from December 21 through 23, c/o the 
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Colombian Embassy, 1609 Twenty-second 
Street NW., Washington, D. C.; and from 
December 24 to January 15, 1952, c/o the 
Colombian Consulate General, 444 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


New Turkish Organization 
To Develop Trade 


A new organization has been established 
in Turkey, which, according to the Turkish 
Embassy in Washington, has as its principal 
objective the development of business rela- 
tions between importers, exporters, and man- 
ufacturers in Turkey and the United States. 
This organization, known as TATVISKO, 
which is located at Samanpazari, Agahan No. 
15, Ankara, Turkey, invites inquiries from 
American firms seeking new trade connec- 
tions in Turkey. 


Ceylon in Market for 
Hospital Drugs and Supplies 


Ceylon’s Department of Medical and Sani- 
tary Services invites quotations from United 
States manufacturers for the supply of es- 
sential pharmaceutical drugs and prepara- 
tions urgently needed by the country’s hos- 
pitals. j 

A detailed list of requirements, together 
with information on terms and conditions 
of bidding, may be obtained from the Chan- 
cery of the Ceylon Embassy, 2148 Wyoming 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 


Three Vessels To Be 
Salvaged From Bombay Harbor 


Bids are invited until December 20, 1951, 
by the Bombay Port Trust, for the salvage 
of three vessels—M. V. Dipavati, S. S. Ram- 
das, and S. S. Lakshmi—which are sunk in 
Bombay Harbor. 

Conditions of contract and tender forms 
are obtainable, subject to a charge of 20 
rupees per set (not refundable), from the 
Office of the Chief Engineer, Bombay Port 
Trust, Ballard Road, Fort, Bombay, India. It 
is stated that bids will be considered only 
if made on the prescribed form and accom- 
panied by a deposit of 6,000 rupees. The 
deposits will be returned to unsuccessful 
bidders. 


New Requirements for New 
Zealand’s Substations 


New Zealand's State Hydro-Electric De- 
partment at Wellington is calling for bids 
covering the supply and delivery of the fol- 
lowing electrical equipment required for 
Islington Substation: 

1. Twenty-five 66-kv., three-pole air-brake 
switches. Contract No. 190. Bidding period 
closes February 12, 1952. 

2. Twelve 66-kv. potential transformers. 
Contract No. 191. Bidding period closes Feb- 
ruary 19, 1952. 

Bidding documents, including plans and 
specifications, are obtainable on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C.; or the New Zealand Government 
Trade Commissioner, 1346 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Suite 210, Washington, D. C. 


Dental Equipment of 
Interest to Yugoslavia 


The Librarian of the Faculty for Stomatol- 
ogy, Belgrade, Yugoslavia, is interested in 
receiving catalogs, price lists, and other per- 
tinent information from manufacturers of 
dental office and laboratory equipment, sup- 
plies, and X-ray. 

Firms wishing to pursue this inquiry may 
address the Faculty of Stomatology, 14 Pas- 
terova Street, Belgrade, Yugoslavia. 





Yugoslavia in Market 
For Research Equipment 


Quotations are requested by the Institute 
for Physiology and Zeohygiene of Yugoslavig 
for the supply of complete apparatus, instry. 
ments, and other laboratory requirements 
needed for study and research in medicine, 
biology, microbiology, physiology, biochem. 
istry, and hygiene. 

Communications should be addressed tg 
the Office of the Dean, Institute for Phys. 
iology and Zeohygiene, Agriculture-Forestry 
Faculty, Sarajevo, Yugoslavia. 


Electrical Equipment 
For Australia 


The State Electricity Commission of 
Queensland, Australia, invites bids untij 
January 30, 1952, covering the supply anq 
delivery of stranded steel cored aluminum 
conductors and accessories. This procure. 
ment is identified as specification No. 329. 

A copy of the specifications may be ob. 
tained on a loan basis from the Commercia] 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Bids should be sent direct to the Secretary, 
The State Electricity Commission, Scottish 
Union House, Eagle Street, SBrisbane, 
Australia. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. France—Eugene Ch. Lapchin (manufac. 
turer of corsets and brassieres), 124 Avenue 
du Général Leclerc, Bry-sur-Marne (Seine), 
offers for manufacture under license and sale 
in the United States its patented corsets and 
brassieres, trade-marks “Les Ensembles Chics 
de Paris.” Firm is particularly interested in 
establishing licensing arrangements with an 
American manufacturer of high-quality cor- 
sets and brassieres. 

2. Ireland, Northern—Optrex, Ltd. (manu- 
facturer of galenicals, pharmaceutical prod. 
ucts, and surgical dressings), The Factory, 
Glenarm, County Antrim, is interested in 
being licensed by an American firm to manu- 
facture in Ireland pharmaceuticals and sur- 
gical dressings. Firm states it employs fully 
trained and qualified chemists, including a 
bacteriologist, to ensure that its products are 
manufactured under the best conditions. Its 
analytical and research laboratory is organ- 
ized to test all materials for use in manufac- 
ture and research for future developments. 

3. Italy—F. I. S. (Fabbrica Italiana Seg- 
menti) S. A. (manufacturer of pistons, pis- 
ton rings, segments, and cylinders for auto- 
mobile engines), Regina Margherita (Turin 
Province), wishes to manufacture under 
license in Italy U. S. patented high-class 
alloy pistons and piston rings. 

4. Italy—Officine Meccaniche e Fonderie 
Oscar Manfredi (manufacturer of machinery 
for the food and packed-meat industries), 61 
viale L. A. Muratori, Modena, is interested 
in being licensed by an American firm to 
manufacture in Italy machinery for meat 
packers and processors. 

5. Netherlands—Van Wijk & Boerma N. V. 
(importer and wholesaler of fittings, pumps, 
valves, tubes, and ball bearings; manufac- 
turer and exporter of tin-plated milk cans, 
containers, and strainers, and water-purifi- 
cation equipment), Nieuwe Ebbingestraat 
73-75, Groningen, is interested in being 
licensed by an American firm with its 
patents, processes, and techniques for the 
manufacture in Holland of water-purifying 
installations and thin metal-plate and alu- 
minum articles for which its plant is sult- 
able or adaptable. Firm is now constructing 
new facilities for an anodizing installation 
for aluminum alloys. It also has sales offices 
in Rotterdam and The Hague and a branch 
factory in Ravenstein. 

6. Union of South Africa—Finnemore’s 
Travelling Builder (Pty.) Ltd. (inventor), 22 
Senator Marks Avenue (P. O. Box 254), 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Vereeniging, Transvaal, wishes to license 
for manufacture in the United States a port- 
able block-making machine, termed a 
“traveling mold,” which the inventor states 
can be utilized with reinforced concrete, 
rammed earth, or soil cement, in construct- 
ing houses, garages, curbing, reservoirs, ir- 
rigation ditches, and farm buildings. Chief 
advantage claimed for the device is extremely 
low construction costs resulting from its use. 
Descriptive literature available on a loan 
vasis. The inventor reportedly plans to 
send a representative to the United States 
in 1952 to discuss possible licensing arrange- 
ments with interested parties. 

World Trade Directory Report not appli- 
cable. 


Import Opportunities 


7. Belgium—Leopold Smith (automobile 
dealer, tractor manufacturer), Bredabaan 
107, Merksem, Antwerp, offers for sale ap- 
proximately 2,000 sets of ash skis (2.10 m. 
high and 0.08 m. wide) and ski poles (1.20 
m. and 1.30 m.). Correspondence in French 
preferred. Price information may be ob- 
tained on request. 

8. Ceylon—-Henderson and Co. (exporter 
cn own account), 77 Gordon Road (P. O. 
Box 72), Colombo, offers for outright sale 
raw cacao beans. Quality inspection on 
basis of samples or by Ceylon Chamber of 
Commerce qualified surveyor. 

9. Egypt—Engineering & Trading Enter- 
prises (importer, retailer, exporter, sales/in- 
dent agent), 39 Kasr el Nil Street, Cairo, 
offers to export first-grade loofa or vegetable 
sponges in units of 1,000 each, sizes ranging 
from 8 to 28 inches in length. Price infor- 
mation available on request. 

10. Egypt—Fabrique Egyptienne de Con- 
serves Alimentaires “KAHA” (manufac- 
turer and export merchant), 43 Abdel Khalek 
Sarwat Pasha Street, Cairo, wishes to export 
and seeks agent for canned foods, includ- 
ing peeled tomatoes, tomato sauce, lentil 
soup, beans (oriental dish), mangoes in 
sirup, mango juice, and okra. 

11. England—wW. Barratt & Co. Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer), Footshape Works, Northampton, 
offers to export high- and medium-grade 
leather shoes for men. Illustrated pam- 
phlet available on a loan basis. 

12. England—Blackburn Wiseman & Co., 
Ltd. (manufacturer’s selling agent), 6 
Drapers Gardens, London, E. C. 2, offers on an 
outright sale basis Y-section, steel fencing 
posts, 5 feet 6 inches long, notched and holed 
(9 holes) for wire, weight 7 pounds, designed 
according to German standard St 42., suit- 
able for sheep farmers. Further informa- 
tion, including drawing, obtainable on a 
loan basis. 

13. France—Etablissement Edouard Allai 
& Cie. (export merchant), 15, Rue Saint 
Ferréol, Marseille (B-du-R), seeks United 
States market and agent for cuttlefish bones, 
quantity according to order. Inspection 
available in Marseille by Société Générale 
de Surveillance, 55 Cours Pierre Puget, at 
buyer’s expense. 

14. France—Etablissements Gelas & Co. 
(distiller, wholesaler, exporter), Rue Raynal, 
Vic-Fezensac, Gers, offers for direct sale or 
through agent(s) good to excellent quality 
liqueurs and Armagnac brandy (5 to 50 years 
of age) in glass bottles of various sizes. In- 
spection available in production center by 
French Official Organization at buyer's ex- 
pense. Photographs of bottled brandy ob- 
tainable on a loan basis. 

15. France—Keller-Dorian Gravue S. A. R. 
L. (manufacturer), 40 Rue Daguerre (Boite 
Postale 150), Mulhouse (Haut-Rhin), has 
available for export all types of steel and 
copper engravings, suitable for printing cloth 
and paper, quantity according to order. Cat- 
alog of designs available on a loan basis. 

(Previously announced, ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, November 19, 1951.) 

16. France—Constructions Mécaniques 
“Syderic” S. A. R. L. (manufacturer), 30 
Cours Aristide Briand, Lyon, offers on an out- 
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right sale basis machine tools, including 
drill presses and band saws, classified ac- 
cording to SALMON standards. Illustrated 
catalog (in French) obtainable on a loan 
basis. 

17. Germany—Heinrich Bertrams A. G. 
(manufacturer), 14/2 Eiserfelderstrasse, 
Siegen i. W., offers for sale electric water 
heaters (geysers) and one or two truckloads 
monthly of all kinds of welded pipes. Il- 
lustrated leaflets (in German) available on 
a loan basis. Please specify item for which 
loan material is desired. 

18. Germany—Bonaval-Werk, Balkenhol- 
Soehne G. m. b. H. (manufacturer), 2-22 
Bruehler Strasse, Bonn, offers for sale auto- 
mobile enamel paint. Literature and color 
chart (in German) available on a loan basis. 

19. Germany—Hansa Stahl Export G. m. 
b. H. (wholesaler of iron, steel, rolling-mill 
products, and machines), Friedrich-Ebert- 
Strasse 27-29, Duesseldorf, has available for 
export rolled steel and steel finished prod- 
ucts. 

20. Germany—Karl Hessemann, Maschin- 
enfabrik (manufacturer), 15 Reuterstrasse, 
Bad Oeynhausen-Rehme, offers On an out- 
right sale basis wood sanding and polishing 
machines. Shipping instructions requested. 

21. Germany—H. Maihak A. G. Fabrik 
feinmechanischer Geraete (manufacturer), 
26-38 Semperstrasse, Hamburg, seeks United 
States market and agent for precision and 
electrical measuring instruments, such as 
engine indicators, torsion meters, remote- 
control extensometers, mercuric cleaning ap- 
paratus, radio broadcasting transmitters, and 
portable pick-up magnetophon “REPORT- 
OFON” (tape recorder). 

22. Germany—Schroeder & Graichen G. 
m. b. H. (wholesaler, exporter), 93-95 
Kaiserswerthestrasse, Duesseldorf, offers au- 
tomobile spare parts for export. Catalog, in- 
cluding price list, obtainable on a loan basis. 

23. Japan—Japan Cotton and General 
Trading Co., Ltd. (Nichimen Jitsugyo 
Kabushiki Kaisha), (export merchant), 5, 
Muro-machi 4-chome, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, 
Tokyo, offers on an outright sale basis ma- 
chine tools, grade A quality according to 
Japanese Industrial Standard (J.1I.S.). In- 
spection available at manufacturer’s fac- 
tories by authorized surveyors at buyer’s ac- 
count. Price information and illustrated 
pamphlet available on a loan basis. 

24. Japan—Shin-Daido Steel Manufactur- 
ing Co., Ltd. (manufacturer of iron and 
steel, fabricated steel, drawn steel, steel 
castings and forgings, rolled ordinary and 
special steels, stainless, heat resistant, 
spring, and alloyed steel), 18 2-chome, 
Hanaomoto-cho, Atsuta-ku, Nagoya, has 
available for export all standard types and 
special steels, including castings (500 metric 
tons monthly), rolled (2,500 metric tons 
monthly), forgings, annealed, machined, 
pressed or shaped, and fabricated. Special 
shipping instructions requested. 

25. Netherlands—‘Imcobouw” N. V. (ex- 
porter), Tramstraat 7-9 (P. O. Box 233), 
Eindhoven, offers on an outright sale basis 
standard choice white glazed wall tiles, 
Se’ 28. 

26. Norway—(ARGO) A/S (commission 
merchant), Skippergaten 3, Oslo, offers on 
an outright sale basis for immediate ship- 
ment 8 tons of tungsten concentrate, about 
60 percent WO;. Approximately 50 tons 
available annually. Further details avail- 
able on a loan basis. 

27. Sweden—S. W. Damm (manufacturer’s 
export agent), 23 Wittstocksgatan, Stock- 
holm, offers on an outright sale basis 
leather articles, including novelties, and 
approximately 50,000 bakelite photograph 
frames monthly. Price information and 
photograph available on a loan basis. Please 
specify item when requesting loan material. 

28. Sweden—A. B. Hagglund & Soner 
(manufacturer, importer, exporter), Grns- 
k6ldsvik, seeks United States market for 
three-phase electric induction motors, fan- 
cooled and open-ventilated types. Illus- 


trated literature (in English and Swedish) 
obtainable on a loan basis. 

29. Switzerland—Polytechna A. G. (export 
representative for Diskus-Werke, Frankfurt- 
am-Main A. G., Frankfurt-Fechenheim, 
Germany), 1 Beethovenstrasse, Zurich, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for surface 
grinding machines, manufactured according 
to specifications. Inspection, if required, 
available at plant in Frankfurt-Fechenheim, 
Germany. Exact shipping instructions as to 
standards and customs requested. Illus- 
trated literature obtainable on a loan basis. 


Export Opportunities 


30. Canada—Conserverie Dorion Preserv- 
ing Ltd. (manufacturer of jams, pickles, and 
catsup), 1430 Everett Street, Montreal 35, 
Quebec, seeks purchase quotations for 
100,000 pounds bulk cucumbers in brine, 
size up to 14 inches in diameter, for use in 
processing mixed pickles. Earliest possible 
delivery is urgently requested. 

31. Canada—Instruments (1951) Ltd. (di- 
rect importer, distributor, manufacturer), 
240 Sparks Street, Ottawa, Ontario, seeks 
direct purchase quotations or agency for 
nautical and scientific instruments. 

32. Chile—R. H. Squirrell (manufacturer's 
agent (commission basis), importer), Calle 
Nueva York, 80, Oficina 90 (Casilla 1649), 
Santiago, wishes direct purchase quotations 
or agency from manufacturers for molding 
powders as follows: (1) Polystyrene (com- 
pounds) for injection and extrusion, of 
virgin quality, clear and in colors; (2) 
polyethylene (compounds), virgin or re- 
processed, particularly in natural color. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

33. Italy—Giovanni Foschini, Industrie 
Grafiche e Cartotechniche (manufacturer, 
manufacturer’s agent) , Massalombarda, Prov- 
ince of Ravenna, is, interested in being 
appointed exclusive selling agent and dis- 
tributor in Italy for an American producer 
of printing papers. 

34. Italy—Stefano Parma & C., S. A. (im- 
porter and millers), 4-6 Via Malta, Genoa, 
seeks direct purchase quotations for tech- 
nically pure carbonate of guanidine, packed 
in wooden barrels. 

35. Lebanon—Wadih Assha (commission 
merchant), P. O. Box 1606, Souk-el-Tawile, 
Beirut, wishes to purchase and seeks agency 
for the following commodities of medium 
quality in the amounts specified: (1) $3,000 
worth of bleached sheeting; (2) $2,000 worth 
of hosiery; (3) $1,000 worth of rayon, silk, 
and woolen yarn; (4) $5,000 worth of knit- 
ting wool; (5) $1,000 worth of wooden pen- 
cils; (6) $5,000 worth of packing and writing 
papers; (7) $1,000 worth of combs; (8) $1,000 
worth of nickel watch bracelets. 

36. Lebanon—Abdallah Ahmed Itani 
(manufacturer’s agent, importing distribu- 
tor), P. O. Box 1907, 154 Rue de la Marseil- 
laise, Beirut, wishes to purchase all kinds of 
textiles, including cotton and rayon. Firm 
is especially interested in stocks and rem- 
nants, c. i. f. Beirut. 

37. Union of South Africa—Christian Pub- 
lishing Co. (wholesaler, manufacturer, im- 
porter), 47 Montanne House, Joubert Street, 
Johannesburg, seeks direct purchase quota- 
tions for unfinished Christmas cards, litho- 
graphed cards in the flat with no words, cal- 
endar backs, and advertising calendars. 


Agency Opportunities 


38. Australia—C. Wykeham & Co., Ltd. 
(agent), 34 Queens Road, Melbourne, S. C. 2, 
Victoria, wishes exclusive agency for the fol- 
lowing: (1) Rolled steel products, including 
beams, joists, channels, tees, angles, flats, 
rounds, sheet-steel piling, reinforcing rod 
(both round and square), steel plate, steel 
sheet, merchant bars, rails, switches (i. ¢., 
points and crossings for. railroad), steel ties, 
galvanized sheet, tubes (seamless and/or 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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Argentina 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
AGRICULTURE AND LIVESTOCK 


Heavy general rains in Argentina during 
November came too late to save the drought- 
affected small grains but improved consider- 
ably the pasture situation and the prospects 
for corn. The wheat harvest, which was to 
begin at the end of November was expected 
to be little more than 3,000,000 metric tons, 
the smallest in many years and barely enough 
for domestic requirements. Production of 
rye likewise will be on a reduced scale and 
the outlook for barley and oats is little better. 
The flaxseed crop at best may be 400,000 tons. 
Exportable tonnage in 1952 for these five 
principal crops may be under 30 percent of 
1951 shipments. 

Because of present adequate moisture, 
corn yields potentially can be favorable. The 
planted area, however, appears little if any 
greater than last year and there is a serious 
summer hazard as the crop is generally late. 
In contrast to other regions, the cotton zone 
had a favorable planting season and seed- 
ings appear the largest on record. 

Cattle marketings have increased suffi- 
ciently to supply moderate exports, but the 
Tise has been less than the seasonal norm. 
‘The drought upset usual fattening schedules 
and growers are holding now to take advan- 
tage of the improved pastures. Sheep mar- 
keting has risen notably with little evidence 
of retention for further flock expansion. 
Hog prices recently were at record highs be- 
cause of small supplies to fill export commit- 
ments on pork. 

The coarse wool clip has been finished with 
large production and good quality. Pro- 
ducers so far have not sold any important 
quantities, preferring to hold speculatively 
against possible advance in prices or upward 
revision of the Argentine exchange rate. Con- 
ditions are reported favorable for shearing 
fine wools in Patagonia. Quantities of wool 
for export will be large in 1952. 


FOREIGN TRADE AND EXCHANGE 


Gold and foreign-exchange holdings de- 
clined by 222,000,000 pesos during October, 
and current liabilities in foreign exchange in- 
creased by 121,000,000 pesos, a total decrease 
of 343,000,000 pesos in the net position. Net 
holdings of 2,168,000 pesos on October 31 were 
about two-thirds of the May 31 peak. Credit 
expansion has more than offset the effect of 
this decline on the money supply, and the 
rising trend of currency in the hands of the 
public and of deposits continued. 

Argentina and the German Federal Re- 
public signed on October 26 an additional 
protocol to the Commercial and Payments 
Conventions of July 31, 1950; a protocol con- 
cerning German property, trade-marks, pat- 
ents and copyrights; and a protocol on mari- 
time navigation. (See the following item 
under “Tariffs and Trade Controls.’’) 

According to recently published official 
Argentine statistics, Argentine imports for 
July were valued at 1,060,800,000 Argentine 
pesos, the highest monthly import figure ever 
recorded in the country. Exports from 
Argentina for July totaled 750,700,000 pesos. 
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After adjustment for differing export and 
import rates of exchange, July shows an un- 
favorable exchange balance of 99,400,000 
pesos, but the total for the first 7 months of 
1951 still shows a favorable balance of 671,- 
700,000 pesos. July imports from the United 
States were 231,200,000 pesos, an all-time 
monthly record from asingle source. Argen- 
tina’s principal purchaser in July was the 
United Kingdom with 204,700,000 pesos’ 
worth of goods. The United States followed 
the United Kingdom with purchases in July 
of Argentine products worth 114,200,000 
pesos. 


MISCELLANEOUS DEVELOPMENTS 


The Ministry of Industry and Commerce 
announced on October 29 that the Govern- 
ment Electric Power Authority (ENDE) has 
awarded to a German group a contract for a 
300,000-kilowatt thermo-electric power plant 
to be erected at San Nicolas, Buenos Aires 
Province. The German group, according to 
Argentine sources, will complete installa- 
tion of the equipment by 1954. It will con- 
sist of four 75,000-kilowatt units with the 
respective boilers, transformers, transmis- 
sion, and other equipment required to com- 
plete the project. The San Nicolas plant is 
one of the foremost of the Government’s 
electric-power-development programs. When 
completed, it will considerably relieve the 
power shortage existing in the cities of 
Buenos Aires and Rosario. 

Effective November 1, domestic air pas- 
senger fares in Argentina were increased an 
average of 40 percent and fares to Colonia 
(Uruguay), 100 percent. Other international 
fares were not affected. Effective November 
15, railway passenger fares from Buenos Aires 
to various parts of the country were raised 
from 50 to 60 percent, the increase varying 
with the individual service. Suburban pas- 
senger fares remained unchanged. 

The Argentine Government recently ap- 
proved the purchase of telecommunication 
equipment at a cost of 90,000,000 pesos 
(nearly 40,000,000 guilders) from a Nether- 
lands manufacturer through the latter’s Ar- 
gentine subsidiary. Installation of the 
equipment was also contracted for with the 
manufacturer for a fee of 3 percent of its 
value. About 18,000,000 pesos are to be 
paid during 1951 and the balance over a 
period of 4 years—U. S. FmsBassy, BUENOS 
AIREs, Nov. 23, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH GERMAN FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC SIGNED 


The Argentine Republic and the German 
Federal Republic signed on October 26, 1951, 
an additional protocol to the Commercial 
and Payments Conventions of July 31, 1950; 
a protocol concerning German property, 
trade-marks, patents and copyrights; and a 
protocol on maritime navigation. 

The additional protocol establishes lists of 
commodities to be exchanged between Ar- 
gentina and the German Federal Republic 
during the period August 15, 1951, to Au- 
gust 14, 1952, under the terms of the Com- 
mercial Convention signed in Bonn last year. 












Whereas the expired lists called for $123. 
870,000 worth of goods to be purchased by 
each country, the new lists raise each coun- 
try’s share to $154,400,000. 

The list of Argentine products is essen- 
tially the same as that of 1950, with some- 
what higher values, but adds lard, edible oil, 
and legumes. In order of their dollar value, 
the principal commodities are coarse grains, 
bread grains, wool, hides and skins, linseed 
oil, and meat. Comparison between the 1950 
and the 1951 lists shows an increase in 
coarse grains from $15,000,000 to $36,000,000; 
wool from $18,000,000 to $25,000,000; hides 
and skins from $20,000,000 to $22,000,000, and 
linseed oil (including flaxseed) from $12.- 
500,000 to $14,000,000. On the other hand, 
meat and its derivatives drop from $16,- 
250,000 to $5,000,000. 

The list of German products comprises, as 
in 1950, various categories of manufactured 
and semimanufactured goods. In order of 
their dollar value, the leading items to be 
supplied by Germany are iron and steel 
products, both processed and semiprocessed; 
chemical and medicinal products; motors 
and machinery for general industry; tex- 
tiles and yarns of wool, artificial silk, nat- 
ural silk, and cotton; cement; tires and 
tubes. 

In addition, the significant sum of $40,- 
000,000 is listed as a reserve for long-term 
operations and covers agricultural tractors 
and machinery; machines and rolling stock 
for transportation and communications; 
machines and materials for exploitation and 
transportation of petroleum and gas; ma- 
chinery and materials for electric power 
plants, sanitary works, and ports. 

Similar to the previous agreement, all cur- 
rent payments arising from direct exchange 
between the two countries are to be effected 
through a United.States dollar account which 
the Argentine Central Bank will open in 
the name of the Bank Deutscher Laender. 
The former swing credit of $31,000,000 is 
raised to $50,000,000 and any balance above 
the amount is payable in dollars at the cred- 
itor’s request in amounts .not less than 
$500,000. 

A second protocol signed on October 26, 
1951, stipulates that as soon as possible after 
the establishment of a German Embassy in 
Buenos Aires, a German-Argentine Commis- 
sion will be formed to deal with the question 
of German property in Argentina; this will 
include copyrights, patents, and trade-marks. 
The protocol further provides that German 
products protected by German trade-marks 
or patents registered in Argentina prior to 
July 2, 1948, shall not be subject to any 
embargo or restrictions, and German firms 
may contract with the Argentine Govern- 
ment for the importation of such products. 
Furthermore, each country shall extend to 
persons- of the other country who have 
applied for trade-marks and copyrights after 
July 1, 1948, the same treatment extended 
to its own nationals. 


SHIPPING 
Another protocol subscribed on October 26, 
1951, deals with navigation. Each party 
agrees to extend most-favored-nation 
treatment to the ships of the other. The 
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Argentine Government may also take steps 
to assure that 50 percent of the goods to be 
exchanged between Argentina and the Ger- 
man Federal Republic move in bottoms of 
Argentine registry. The final clause relieves 
ships of each country from double taxation 
on earnings from trade with the other coun- 
try. 
REINSURANCE PARTICIPATION 

In a letter dated October 26, 1951, the Ar- 
gentine Government agreed to the German 
request for participation in Argentina’s for- 
eign reinsurance quotas. Accordingly, ef- 
fective January 1, 1952, the German Federal 
Republic shall participate in the foreign 
quotas to the extent of 4 percent of fire and 
2 percent of marine insurances. 


Germany. Eastern 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


LONG-TERM TRADE AGREEMENT SIGNED 
WITH POLAND 


A 4-year trade agreement between the 
Soviet Zone of Germany and Poland, cover- 
ing the years 1952 through 1955, was signed 
in Warsaw on November 10, 1951, according 
to the Soviet Zone press of November 11. 

Under the terms of this agreement, the 
Soviet Zone is to deliver to Poland ma- 
chines and equipment for various industries, 
machine tools, fuel, chemicals, potash, nitro- 
gen fertilizer, and semi-finished products, 
in exchange for Polish pit coal and coke, zinc, 
and important chemicals. 


Germany. Western 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH ARGENTINA SIGNED 


See article appearing under the heading 
“Argentina.” 


Haiti 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


The customary fall business upswing in 
Haiti appeared under way as September 
ended and October.,retail trade and com- 
merce showed improvement over the summer 
low points. The advances made in October 
are expected to continue through the re- 
maining months of the year, the coffee har- 
vesting giving impetus to the upward trend 
in the local economy as it attains full-scale 
operations. Bank collections were being ef- 
fected at a fairly satisfactory rate, and bank 
savings showed no appreciable change in 
September and October from the preceding 
months. 

PUBLIC FINANCE 


Government receipts for August amounted 
to 10,732,819 gourdes (5 gourdes=US$1), 
exceeding expenditures of 9,415,432 gourdes 
by 1,317,387 gourdes. This was a marked 
reversal of the deficit trend of the preceding 
2 months of July and June, when govern- 
mental outlays had exceeded income by 601,- 
214 gourdes and 79,129 gourdes, respectively. 
One factor contributing to higher total 
monthly receipts was the sharp increase in 
internal-revenue receipts in August to 
2,666,475 gourdes, or more than 1,000,000 
gourdes over the July amount of 1,518,164 
gourdes. Cumulative revenue for the first 
11 months of the fiscal year, which began 
October 1, 1950, and ended September 30, 
1951, was 116,483,266 gourdes; it exceeded 
expenditures by 12,586,445 gourdes, as com- 
pared with cumulative revenue of 101,528,504 
gourdes and an excess of only 5,982,290 
gourdes over expenditures for the like period 
of the preceding fiscal year. During August 
the net public debt decreased from 34,591,- 
432 gourdes to 32,556,946 gourdes, or more 
than 10,000,000 gourdes below the 43,004,558 
gourdes of the preceding year. Contributing 


to this monthly reduction of more than 


1,000,000 gourdes in the net debt was the fact 
that the Government was able to cancel its 


December 10, 1951 


Treasury deficit of 488,782 gourdes and re- 
place it with an unobligated credit balance 
of 1,129,037 gourdes. As of August 31, 1951, 
the circulation of gourde notes and nickel 
and copper coins amounted to 44,046,001 
gourdes, or more than 11,000,000 gourdes 
higher than the amount in circulation on the 
previous August 31, when it had totaled 
32,424,658 gourdes. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports for August (latest figures avail- 
able) totaled 13,046,798 gourdes, or a deciine 
of about 350,000 gourdes from the July figure 
of 13,397,035 gourdes. Imports for August 
were valued at 16,343,332 gourdes as com- 
pared with 17,982,479 gourdes for the preced- 
ing month. Exports of coffee and goatskins, 
amounting to 10,653,518 gourdes, comprised 
more than 80 percent of the total August 
export value. The leading imports in value 
were butter and butter substitutes totaling 
2,181,187 gourdes, cotton textiles amounting 
to 1,880,760 gourdes, and iron and steel prod- 
ucts valued at 1,695,206 gourdes. Despite 
the monthly import excess (the second suc- 
cessive one) of more than 3,000,000 gourdes 
for August, Haiti’s foreign trade for the first 
11 months of the fiscal year, which ended 
September 30, 1951, showed an export surplus 
of almost 32,000,000 gourdes, as contrasted 
with some 19,000,000 gourdes in the like 
period of last year. 

During September, 106,811 stems of ba- 
nanas valued at 497,904 gourdes were ex- 
ported, as compared with 67,754 stems valued 
at 328,530 gourdes in August and 88,486 stems 
valued at 376,174 gourdes in July. The prin- 
cipal ports in this trade were St. Marc on 
the western coast and Port de Paix on the 
northern shore of Haiti. 


TRADE CONTROLS 


Local wheat flour importers were informed 
by the Haitian Department of Commerce 
that Canada had granted them a time ex- 
tension up to January 31, 1952, for taking 
delivery of Canadian wheat flour ordered 
for shipment during August-—December 1951. 
At the same time the Haitian Commerce De- 
partment, in order to control flour stocks 
and daily commercial consumption, required 
all importers of flour and bakeries to report 
their flour imports. 

In response to alarm expressed over the 
scarcity of refined white sugar on the local 
retail market, said to have been caused by 
secret stockpiling on the part of some re- 
tailers, the National Government acted as 
sole wholesale distributor to insure the 
equitable distribution of white sugar 
throughout the country by restricting de- 
liveries only to merchants who actually pos- 
sessed retail stores and fixed the retail price 
at 0.40 gourde (US$0.08) per pound. 

As of October first, all receiving and ship- 
ping operations of air cargo, including cus- 
toms clearance in Haiti’s international com- 
merce, are now handled at Bowen Field, the 
Republic’s international airport located on 
the northern outskirts of Port-au-Prince. 
This makes possible same day delivery of ar- 
riving air shipments to local consignees. 


AGRICULTURE 


The Regie du Tabac (State Tobacco Mo- 
nopoly) was reported to be expanding its 
operations with the installation of new farms 
and nurseries in various sections of the 
country for selective tobacco cultivation. 
The operations will also include instruction 
in the proper methods of raising and drying 
the crop. Complementing the activities of 
these farms, the Regie plans to establish 
purchasing offices and warehouses in the 
same vicinities. This program of improv- 
ing the local tobacco is an important objec- 
tive under the terms of the Regie’s contract 
with the Haytian Tobacco Development Co., 
whereby the former will supply the latter 
with improved quality tobacco for the lat- 
ter’s use in making cigarettes and cigars 
locally. 

On October first the dairy farm at Damien, 
about 8 miles from Port-au-Prince, which 


has been operated for the past few years by 
the United States Food Supply Mission to 
Haiti in conection with its SCIPA (Service 
Cooperatif Inter-Americain de Produc- 
tion Agricole) activities was turned over to 
the Haitian Department of Agriculture. It 
is intended that the dairy farm will be em- 
ployed as a model and demonstration project 
in the curriculum of the National Agricul- 
tural School which is also located at Damien. 

Three agricultural experts from the Inter- 
American Agricultural Station at Turrialba, 
Costa Rica, made a general survey early in 
October of the Artibonite Valley and were 
expected to make broad recommendations to 
the Haitian Office of the Development of the 
Artibonite Valley (ODVA) with regard to the 
agricultural development of this region in 
Central Haiti—U. S. Emsassy, PortT-avu 
PRINCE, Nov. 3, 1951. 


India 


Economic Conditions 


INDUSTRIES (DEVELOPMENT AND REGULATION) 
ActT PASSED BY PARLIAMENT 


On October 12 the Indian Parliament 
passed a revised version of the long-debated 
Industries (Development and Control) Bill, 
which had been pending in select committees 
since April 1948. By enactment of this bill, 
the Government of India acquired broad con- 
trols over Indian industry and provided it- 
self with the means of coordinating private 
industrial enterprise as an integral part of its 
Five-Year Plan. 

The new law, now entitled the Industries 
(Development and Regulation) Act, grants 
the Central Government exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over Indian industry and its develop- 
ment which, under the Constitution, would 
otherwise be subject to legislation by indi- 
vidual States. Under the terms of this law, 
the Government may investigate and issue 
directives to 37 industries, and license new 
undertakings as well as substantial additions 
within these industries. India’s small-scale 
and cottage industry is largely free from reg- 
ulation by virtue of the exemption of com- 
panies with less than 50 workers, if employ- 
ing power facilities, or with less than 100 
workers, if not employing power, and by the 
ruling that, in any event, the act does not 
apply to firms of less than 100,000-rupee 
capitalization. 

With respect to each of the scheduled in- 
dustries, the act provides that whenever the 
Government is of the opinion that there is, or 
is likely to be, a substantial fall in the vol- 
ume of production, a marked deterioration in 
the quality of an industrial product, or a rise 
in price, for which there is no justification, it 
is empowered to order a complete investiga- 
tion. In addition to the three foregoing 
causes, a fourth justification may arise from 
the Government’s desire to conserve any re- 
source of national importance used in any of 
the scheduled industries. 

In cases where mismanagement is estab- 
lished, the Government may order corrective 
action, and in the event of noncompliance 
may take over management, but not owner- 
ship, in whole or in part for a period not to 
exceed 5 years. Under such circumstances, 
the Government can authorize any person or 
a Development Council or any other body of 
persons to take over functions of control. 
If, at any time, it appears that the purposes 
of the directives are fulfilled, the Government 
may order control of the undertaking to re- 
vert to the owner of the undertaking. Penal- 
ties of imprisonment up to 6 months or a fine 
not exceeding 5,000 rupees, or both, are pro- 
vided for willful violations. Additional fines 
of 500 rupees per day in the case of a con- 
tinuing contravention are lawful. 


DEVELOPMENT COUNCILS ESTABLISHED 


The act calls for the establishment of a 
Central Advisory Council, not exceeding 30 
persons in number, composed of representa- 
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tives of industry, employees, and consumer 
and other interests. This body will main- 
tain an over-all view of industry and the 
Government shall seek its advice on need for, 
or the exercise of, cgntrols. Establishment 
of Development Councils, also composed of 
representatives of industry, employees, tech- 
nicians, consumers, and other interests in 
each of the 37 industries, is also authorized. 
The Development Councils will exercise nu- 
merous functions with respect to individual 
industries, including recommendation of in- 
dustrial targets, coordination of production 
programs, improvement of quality, and in- 
vestigation of the possibilities of decentral- 
ization. The act authorizes imposition of a 
cess of one-eighth of 1 percent of the value 
of all goods manufactured or produced with- 
in a scheduled industry. The proceeds of 
this excise duty may be utilized by each De- 
velopment Council for the promotion within 
the industry of scientific and industrial re- 
search, improvement of quality and design 
of products, and training of technicians and 
labor, as well as for the administrative ex- 
penses of the council. 

In this legislation, no distinction is made 
between foreign and domestic enterprises. 


SCHEDULED INDUSTRIES 


The 37 scheduled industries consist of 
those producing aircraft; arms and ammuni- 
tion; coal, including coke, and their deriva- 
tives; iron and steel; mathematical and 
scientific instruments; motor and aviation 
fuel, kerosene, crude oils, and synthetic oils; 
glass and ceramics; power-driven ships; 
sugar; telephones, telegraph apparatus, and 
wireless communication apparatus; textiles 
made wholly or in part of cotton or jute; 
automobiles, including tractors; cement; 
electric lamps and fans; electric motors; 
heavy chemicals, including fertilizers; heavy 
industrial machinery, including ball and 
roller bearing and gear wheels and parts 
thereof, boilers, and steam-generating equip- 
ment; locomotives and rolling stock; ma- 
chine tools; machinery and equipment for 
the generation, transmission and distribu- 
tion of electrical energy; nonferrous metals, 
including alloys; paper, including newsprint 
and paper board; pharmaceuticals and 
drugs; power and industrial alcohol; rubber 
goods; leather and leather goods; textiles 
made of wool; vanaspati and vegetable oils; 
agricultural implements; batteries, dry-cell 
and storage; bicycles and parts; hurricane 
lanterns; internal combustion engines; 
power-driven pumps; radio receivers; sewing 
and knitting machines; small and hand 
tools. 


GOVERNMENT INTERPRETATIONS 


According to the Indian press, final en- 
actment of the Industries (Development and 
Regulation) Act was hastened by strong 
representations to Parliament by Mr. Gulza- 
rilal Nanda, Minister of Planning, who af- 
firmed that the fundamental objectives of 
the bill were to raise the level of production 
and to insure social justice. An attempt to 
establish economic equality, he observed, 
without economic progress would amount to 
distribution of poverty, whereas concentra- 
tion on increasing production and income 
without due thought to social justice would 
only intensify social and economic disparity. 
Speaking of the nationalization of industry, 
he did not dismiss this possibility entirely. 
The Minister observed, however, that there 
are many objectons to nationalization, and 
he affirmed that if private industry meets 
its obligations there will be no need for 
change. 

The press further reports that Mr. H. K. 
Mahtab, Minister of Commerce and Industry, 
appealing for the support of industry, labor 
and consumers, clarified the Government’s 
views of the powers conceded to it by, and 
the procedures envisaged under, the act. He 
affirmed that it was the best alternative to 
either unfettered private enterprise or na- 
tionalization and asserted that it should be 
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clearly understood that regulation does not 
mean or necessarily lead to nationalization. 
On the contrary, he viewed the Develop- 
ment Councils as “nurses for private indus- 
tries.” 

The Minister further described the Devel- 
opment Councils as the most important fea- 
ture of the bill. These councils would keep 
in close touch with industries and help them 
in all possible ways. Apart from looking to 
efficiency, they would promote arrangements 
for better marketing of goods and would also 
assist in the distribution of controlled ma- 
terials and promote arrangements for ob- 
taining new materials. This role would be 
of particular advantage to the smaller units, 
constituting the bulk of industries in India, 
as they could not compete with the few 
larger units either in obtaining raw ma- 
terials or in marketing their goods. The 
issue of directives, the Minister observed, 
would result only after the Development 
Councils failed in their method of persua- 
sion. Even when the Government, after con- 
sultation with such councils, decided that 
control over management should be exer- 
cised, the Central Advisory Council would 
have to be consulted. Because of this pro- 
vision, he contended that there was no scope 
for any unreasonable or hasty interference 
with the working of private industries. 

With respect to licensing aspects of the 
new law, the Minister explained that they 
were needed to utilize available resources 
to the best possible advantage. He promised 
Parliament that applications for licenses 
would be published in the Official Gazette, 
and would be decided upon within a maxi- 
mum period of 4 months. 


INDIAN REACTION 


Early press reports indicate some misgiv- 
ings in India about certain features of the 
bill. There have been charges that the final 
version of the bill, presented to the public 
on September 24, was enacted without suffi- 
cient deliberation. The deletion of provi- 
sions of the earlier bill for a relatively au- 
tonomous Central Industries Board to 
administer controls over industry has elic- 
ited some adverse comment. It is suggested 
in some quarters in India that the Govern- 
ment should proceed slowly with its new 
powers and experiment with the results of 
the Development Councils in a few selected 
industries rather than attempt to regulate 
all 37 scheduled industries. Nevertheless, 
most critics of the bill concede the need for 
a form of regulation to make the most of 
India’s limited resources by putting idle 
manufacturing eapacity to work, expanding 
over-all production, and securing well- 
rounded industrial development. Spokes- 
men of commerce and industry urge that pri- 
vate interests abide faithfully by the regula- 
tions of the act, many of which are conceded 
to be socially useful. They also suggest that 
industry continue to impress upon Govern- 
ment the necessity in a “mixed economy” of 
mutual cooperation between Government 
and industry. 


Indonesia 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN SEPTEMBER 


Finance and foreign-trade figures indicate 
that the year-end may bring a balancing of 
the budget, inasmuch as customs duties and 
excise-tax revenues for the first half of 1951 
exceed the budget estimates for the whole 
year by more than 1,000,000,000 rupiahs (1 
rupiah = US$0.2632) . 

A favorable balance of 1,400,000,000 rupiahs 
is shown in foreign trade for the first 7 
months of 1951. Japan emerges as the sec- 
ond most important supplier to Indonesia 
and as an increasingly important market 
for Indonesian produce, primarily rubber. 


LABOR 


Following the arrest of many communist 
labor leaders in August, the Government 
made good its promise to repeal the unpopu- 





lar ban on strikes and lock-outs in force 
since mid-February. In its place, the Labor 
Minister issued a decree putting into force 
a new emergency labor law designed to pro. 
vide an efficient system for settlement of 
labor disputes. It provides for mediation 
and arbitration both at the local level ang 
in Djakarta in cases in which the local labor 
mediation commissions are unable to effect 
settlement. Another provision requires gq 
minimum of 3 weeks’ advance notice to be 
given before a strike or lock-out can occur. 
Fines and prison sentences are threateneq 
for failure to adhere to this regulation. 

The Labor Minister installed a Labor Aq- 
visory Council to study problems of pro. 
ductivity and the distribution of Indonesia's 
labor strength. Despite the surplus popu- 
lation in Java, labor productivity is so low 
that the economic recovery of all Indonesia 
is severely retarded. In Sumatra there are 
grave labor shortages which could be solved 
by moving workers from central Java once 
the technical difficulties related to the trans. 
migration of large numbers of workers is 
solved. Transmigration from Java to Su- 
matra now averages about 3,000 persons 
monthly, but this movement may be affected 
by the recent decision of several tobacco es- 
tates to curtail or close down some of their 
operations. Three groups of National Re- 
serve Corps transmigrants, totaling 960 fam- 
ilies, have already left Semarang for South 
Borneo to settle around Madjuradja, Palau 
Pisang, Puraktjao, and Pleihari. There are 
various indications that increased efficiency 
on the part of all types of labor is necessary 
before Indonesia can become economically 
self-sufficient. 

The Indonesian Government announced 
that six candidates are now undergoing 7 
months of training preparatory to service as 
labor attachés at stations in the United 
States, England, the Netherlands, Australia, 
France, and China. 


FINANCE 


Customs duties and excise revenues totaled 
about 2,642,000,000 rupiahs during the first 
half of 1951, compared with early estirnates 
of only 1,418,000,000 rupiahs for the entire 
calendar year 1951. The unexpected high 
return supports an unofficial prediction that 
the budget for the year may be balanced. 

The controversial “turn-over” sales tax of 
244 percent, introduced in January 1951, has 
been replaced by a new sales tax, effective 
October 1, 1951, of 5 percent on the majority 
of imports and domestic manufactures. The 
former tax applied to each transaction by an 
importer or manufacturer to wholesaler, re- 
tailer, and consumer. The new tax is applic- 
able only to a single transaction. Consum- 
ers under the preceding law were taxed an 
aggregate up to 10 percent of original sales 
value. Basic foodstuffs, kerosene, medicines, 
tobacco, and certain raw materials are ex- 
empted from the sales tax. A levy of 10 per- 
cent, however, is applicable to luxuries, in- 
cluding watches, refrigerators, de luxe auto- 
mobiles, pianos, and cosmetics. 

The Ministry of Finance simultaneously 
increased the gasoline excise from 20 rupiahs 
per liter to 50. Gasoline, after October 1, 
therefore, retails at 1.01 rupiahs per liter. 
The additional income from the gasoline 
excise, together with revenue from the new 
sales tax, may reach 400,000,000 rupiahs, the 
originally anticipated annual income from 
the repealed “turn-over” sales tax. 

A Presidential decree authorized the Min- 
ister of Finance to establish stock exchanges 
in leading financial centers, effective Sep- 
tember 8. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports for the first 7 months of 1951 
totaled 5,165,752 metric tons valued at 2,751,- 
876,000 rupiahs. Exports by volume ran 
slightly above those for the first 7 months of 
1950, but by value surpassed the total for 
the entire calendar year 1950, resulting in 4 
January—July 1951 favorable trade balance of 
1,400,000,000 rupiahs. The higher world 
prices of rubber and tin were mainly re- 
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sponsible for the increased value of exports. 
Current lower world prices for these com- 
modities suggest that the 1951 final favorable 
balance may not exceed that for calendar 
year 1950, 1,200,000,000 rupiahs. 

In the first half of 1951 Japan displaced 
the United Kingdom (fourth in 1950) as 
the fourth country in importance as a desti- 
nation for Indonesian exports. In imports, 
Japan rose to second position, displacing the 
Netherlands. Exports to Japan in January- 
June 1951 totaled 120,000,000 rupiahs, about 
three times the value of exports to that 
country in the first half of 1950. 

In September Indonesia negotiated at 
Djakarta with a Czechoslovak delegation for 
extension of the existing trade agreement, 
carried on technical discussions on trade be- 
tween Indonesia and Singapore, participated 
in the GATT conference at Geneva, and sent 
rubber and tea exhibits to the Utrecht trade 
fair. An Australian trade commissioner was 
appointed, and entered upon duty at 
Djakarta. 

PRICES 


Rubber, for Ribbed Smoked Sheet No. 1, 
f. o. b. Indonesian ports, rose from about 
8-8.15 rupiahs per kilogram in August to 
a high of 8.75 in September, closing the 
month at 8.40. Tea prices moved downward 
from about 290-310 rupiahs per half kilo- 
gram in early August to 285-290 in early 
September and to 280-285 in late September. 
In a like period, coconut-oil quotations 
moved downward from 2.90 rupiahs per kilo- 
gram to 2.75. Corn prices rose from 1.30 
rupiahs in early August to 1.45 at beginning 
of September and to 1.50 at end of the 
month. The price for first-quality milled 
rice rose from 2.30-3 rupiahs per liter in 
August to 2.90 on October 1. 


AGRICULTURE 


Estimated rubber production for the first 
6 months of 1951 is 400,000 metric tons. 
Export figures have been revised to 375,000 
tons gross or 356,000 tons net for that pe- 
riod. Exports fell off in September as ship- 
pers awaited the lower rubber export duty 
that was to come into effect on October 1. 

Copra production rose to 47,000 metric tons 
for August, but exports fell off as domestic 
sales to oil mills increased. 

As a means of assisting small-holder agri- 
culture in central Java, DOUR (Govern- 
ment Organization to Promote Peoples’ Ef- 
forts) advanced 145,000 rupiahs to kapok 
exporters in the Pati residency. The Agri- 
cultural Extension Service has distributed 
more than 1,000 kapok seedlings. 

Sugar production in 1951 is expected to 
total 460,000 metric tons. Sugarcane thefts 
increased in East Java during September, 
with two estates reporting more than two- 
thirds of their harvest stolen. 

More tobacco-grower cooperatives are be- 
ing established in East Java and are receiving 
Government credits. There has been some 
damage to Virginia tobacco around Bodjone- 
goro by excessive rains, with yield expected to 
be only 15 to 20 quintals per hectare, com- 
pared with normal yields of 25 to 30 quin- 
tals. 

The Indonesian Government and the es- 
tate organization AVROS have reached 
agreement on the return of about 40 estates 
in Atjeh, North Sumatra, to their former 
owners. Foreign owners will receive their 
estates back in return for a payment of 8714 
rupiahs per hectare of planted land to cover 
debts and expenses incurred during the pe- 
riod of Government control—half to be paid 
immediately, and the remainder at the end 
of 6 months. Plans are under way to re- 
open 21 of the estates immediately and pos- 
sibly an additional 11 later on. Eight may 
be abandoned in view of present conditions 
of insecurity and low labor productivity. 

The Agrarian Commission and an organi- 
zation of tobacco-estate owners have reached 
agreement on the details of turning over 
125,000 hectares of tobacco land to Indo- 
hesian small-holder farmers. Under the 
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agreement, squatters would be moved from 
estate land illegally occupied to areas adja- 
cent to principal and secondary roads in the 
Medan area. 

Technical and other assistance provided 
to Indonesia under the Special Technical 
Economic Mission of the U. S. Economic Co- 
operation Administration during September 
included: (1) The arrival of a plant nema- 
tologist to work at the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station in Bogor on mentek disease 
of rice, and (2) authorization of US$140,000 
for the purchase of nitrogenous fertilizer 
from the United States, Belgium, the Neth- 
erlands, Canada, and Germany to stimulate 
the use of fertilizer by rice farmers.—tv. 8. 
EMBASSY, DygaKarTA, Oct. 11, 1951. 


Israel 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


The shortage of supplies, particularly food, 
continued to overshadow all other problems 
in Israel during the month ended October 
15, 1951. In several instances the Israel 
Government was forced to revoke licenses 
for the importation of essential materials 
because of the lack of foreign exchange. 

Because of shortages there was no pick-up 
in retail sales as is usual during the autumn 
holiday season. Only in the “dollar shops,”’ 
where purchases could be made with script 
bought in the United States, was there a 
brisk turn-over of consumers’ goods. Dollar 
shop sales in September, the first month of 
operation, were reported to be $530,000. 

A new coalition government was formed on 
October 8 composed of Mapai (Israel Labor 
Party) and the religious parties. With the 
concurrent reorganization of the cabinet, re- 
sponsibility for supply and rationing was 
concentrated in the Ministry of Trade and 
Industry, instead of being divided among 
several ministries. 

The official cost-of-living index for Sep- 
tember increased 9 points to 374 (September 
1939=100). Prices of many uncontrolled 
commodities rose sharply, and government 
ceiling prices for oil, margarine, cucumbers, 
oranges, and some preserved vegetables were 
raised. As the cost-of-living index is used 
as a basis to compute wages under many 
union contracts, the increase is expected to 
be reflected in wage costs. 


AGRICULTURE 


Citrus industry representatives left for 
Europe to negotiate sales contracts, and 
they were authorized, owing to the shortage 
of packing materials, by the Ministry of 
Finance to buy paper and boxes against 
short-term credits to be repaid from the 
proceeds of the first shipments. The grow- 
ers were assured that a portion of the sea- 
son’s sales would be retained for purchases 
of fertilizers, packing materials, and dusting 
chemicals for the coming season. A gov- 
ernmental committee was appointed to study 
the industry’s request for increased export 
premiums, and expenditures for public works 
in citrus-growing areas were reduced to en- 
courage the recruitment of labor for picking 
and packing. 

Farmers in the Negev were promised an 
If£1 subsidy for every dunam (1 dunam=0.22 
acre) cultivated in field crops and vegetables, 
and the Government guaranteed a portion 
of the I1£3,500,000 credit granted by the Bank 
Leumi le-Israel for the purchase of seeds 
and fertilizers. The principal cooperative 
marketing organization promised to give 
preferential prices to the vegetable produc- 
tion of new settlements, and the Ministry 
of Defense reportedly was contemplating the 
cultivation of vegetables by military units. 
It was believed, however, that the Govern- 
ment’s program for the cultivation of 2,250,- 
coo dunams in winter crops and 500,000 
dunams in summer crops might not be car- 
ried out because of the shortage of foreign 
exchange to secure the release of seeds which 
arrived in Israel ports but were held in bond. 


FINANCE 


The nation’s financial difficulties were re- 
fiected in a weakening of the Israel pound on 
the free markets abroad reaching a new low 
of $0.67, and a rise in the prices for dollar 
transfers and gold on the Tel Aviv gray mar- 
ket. The quotation for gold sovereigns rose 
to I£20 on October 16. 

A Treasury regulation was issued prohibit- 
ing the exchange of one sterling security 
for another, in a move generally believed to 
be preparatory to the nationalization of 
these securities. Press reports indicated that 
the Israel Government was endeavoring to 
negotiate an arrangement with the British 
Treasury and permit it either to pledge or 
sell the sterling securities held by Israel resi- 
dents to raise £4,000,000 to £5,000,000, and 
that negotiations were simultaneously being 
carried on for an additional £20,000,000 loan. 

Five of the 21 Israel insurance companies 
announced their intention to establish a re- 
insurance company, having a share capital 
of I£200,000, in which a maximum of 24 per- 
cent is to be reserved for participation by 
foreign insurers. It was estimated that the 
revenue from premiums during the first year 
of operation would be I£350,000. 


OTHER ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Two German-built vessels were pur- 
chased—a 5,200-ton freighter for service be- 
tween Europe and Israel and a 3,700-ton 
freighter for a new route to West African 
ports. The latter route was established pri- 
marily to deliver lumber to Israel’s plywood 
industry which has received sizable export 
orders. 

Conditions at the Haifa port improved 
slightly with a slackening in traffic during 
September. Warehouse fees for storage for 
more than 1 week were raised considerably 
to speed up cargo clearance. 

A breakdown of a 12,000-kilowatt gener- 
ator at Tel Aviv resulted in a serious inter- 
ruption in the electricity supply. Current 
for domestic use was strictly curtailed and 
power for industry was cut off for 3 hours 
daily. An improvement was expected at the 
end of November when a 30,000-kw. gener- 
ator was scheduled for installation. A 50,000- 
kw. generator, financed from the Export- 
Import Bank loan, is scheduled for opera- 
tion in July 1952. 

Industrial expansion continued as a deter- 
gent plant, financed by United States capital, 
was opened. A factory to produce asbestos 
cement pipes is to be constructed in the 
near future; it is to have a capacity of 25,000 
tons of pipe per year. 

The capital, $1,000,000, was raised partly 
in Israel and partly in the United States. A 
joint Israel-Finnish venture for the manu- 
facture of paper bags for cement and other 
paper and cardboard products is scheduled 
for completion in 1952.—U. S. Emsassy, TEL 
Aviv, Nov. 5, 1951. 


Italy 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


GENERAL 


Mediterranean storms in the second half 
of October devastated wide areas in Sicily, 
Sardinia, and the southern Province of Cala- 
bria. Early estimates of the full extent of 
the damage are questionable, as disruption 
of transportation and communication lines 
prevented a complete survey in many sec- 
tions. However, various reports indicate a 
loss of more than 70 lives, about 5,000 fam- 
ilies left homeless, property and public works’ 
damage of well over 5,000,000,000 lire, and 
considerable damage to grape and vegetable 
crops. Landslides and floods carried away 
bridges, highways, railroads, aqueducts, and 
telephone and telegraph lines. Relief opera- 
tions have been impeded by the destruction 
of communications, although in some in- 
stances hydroplanes have been used to drop 
food supplies in districts which are still cut 
off from the outside world. 
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The Minister of the Merchant Marine an- 
nounced that a draft bill now in preparation 
will propose a state subsidy of 9,000,000,000 
lire toward construction of 12 oil tankers of 
two types, 20,000 and 12,000 tons, with total 
gross tonnage of 150,000. According to news- 
paper reports, the subsidy of 60,000 lire per 
ton approximates half of the excess cost of 
Italy’s tanker construction, as compared with 
similar construction costs in other European 
countries. The Minister also pointed out 
that the Italian merchant fleet now totals 
3,000,000 tons, compared with 420,000 tons 
at the end of the war, but that there is still 
a 500,000-ton shortage, mainly in luxury- 
type passenger liners. 

Government regulations covering com- 
pulsory stockpiling of petroleum products 
at Italian refineries are reported to be in 
process of revision, with downward adjust- 
ments in the quantity of required stocks. 
The steady postwar rise in consumption of 
petroleum products has begun to level off, 
and the summer bulge in gasoline sales did 
not come up to expectations. The recent 
cut-back in automobile production by Fiat, 
which manufactures at least 25 percent of 
Italy’s output of automobiles and trucks, is 
another indication of the leveling-off trend 
and the temporary saturation of the 
domestic market for petroleum products. 


FINANCE 


Parliament postponed to October 27 the 
imposition of penalties for failure to file 
income declarations on time, thereby effect- 
ing a last-minute extension in the October 
10 deadline. Public response to the new 
requirements appears on the whole encour- 
aging in view of the innovation in proce- 
dure which paves the way toward a gradual 
reform of the tax system. Finance Minister 
Vanoni recently announced that close to 
3,000,000 returns have been received through- 
out the country. This is as large as ex- 
pected in view of the fact that the 
declarations are not required for annual in- 
come of less than 240,000 lire, or for income 
of less than 600,000 lire when tax deductions 
have been made at the source, which auto- 
matically exempts the greater part of the 
population. 

Monetary circulation totaled 1,132.3 billion 
lire on August 31, compared with 1,132.4 on 
July 31 (final revision of provisional figure 
reported in September). 

The black-market lire showed further 
weakness in October, fluctuating between 671 
and 712.50 to the dollar and from 872 to 920 
per fine gram of gold. On October 22 the 
dollar was quoted at 698 and gold at 897 in 
Rome. 

INDUSTRY 


As August is the traditional summer va- 
cation period in Italy, monthly production 
index figures reflect the lower level of ac- 
tivity in virtually all sectors of industry. 
The general index dropped to 117 (1938= 100), 
a decrease of 16.7 percent from the July 
record high but 15.8 percent above the 
August 1950 level. Every August index since 
1947 has been affected by a normal seasonal 
slump of approximately 18 percent. The 
average of 135 for the first 8 months of the 
year slid off slightly but was still 17.4 per- 
cent higher than the corresponding 1950 
figure. 

Mining held up relatively well, and the 
August index of 115 compared favorably with 
124 in July, 88 in August 1950, and 8-month 
averages of 112 in 1951 and 98 in 1950. Pro- 
nounced declines from July levels included 
aluminum ore, 33.3 percent, and crude petro- 
leum, 22.5 percent, but June and July ex- 
traction had been exceptionally high, so that 
August production merely returned to 
average. 

Manufacturing suffered the sharpest cut, 
the general index of 108 in August dropping 
below the July figure of 137 and the 8-month 
averages of 129 in 1951 and 110 in 19650. 
However, it was still 15 percent above the 
August 1950 index of 94. Declines from July 
levels (expressed in percentages) were 
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sharpest in the rubber-products industry, 45; 
textile industry, 36.5; mechanical industry, 
35; rolled-steel products, 25; lumber industry, 
20; crude steel, 17; paper industry, 17; food 
and tobacco processing, 11; and industrial 
chemicals, 8. 

The combined electrical- and gas-produc- 
tion index declined to 184 in August as com- 
pared with 201 in July, 159 in August 1950, 
and 8-month averages of 184 in 1951 and 
of 157 in 1950. Owing to the usual seasonal 
slump in consumption, electrical production 
dropped 8 percent below July levels and gas, 
10.5 percent. 


PRICES, WAGES AND Cost or LIVING 


The general index of wholesale prices 
dropped to 53.94 at the end of September 
(1938 base=1), a decrease of 2 percent from 
the late August figure of 55.07 and the 
widest margin of decline since the start of 
the steady downward trend in April. Among 
the component commodity indexes, textiles 
continued to lead the way with a further 
decline of 5.8 percent; followed by paper, 
4 percent, and chemicals, 2.6 percent. 

The monthly cost-of-living index declined 
to 53.73 for August, compared with 53.92 for 
July. Component indexes for food and 
clothing decreased, but rent, light and fuel, 
and miscellaneous expenses registered slight 
increases. September figures are not avail- 
able, but the Central Institute of Statistics 
reports that the cost-of-living index re- 
mained virtually unchanged from. the 
August level. 

The August index of wages and salaries 
showed a further minor rise in all sectors 
except the civil service. 

Confindustria (The Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation) reports that average labor costs in in- 
dustry rose 5.8 percent during the 3-month 
period from March to June 1951 as a result 
of the introduction of escalator clauses tied 
to the cost-of-living index. The associa- 
tion’s computations are based on a 7-percent 
increase in actual wages and a 3.7-percent 
increase in social-welfare charges levied on 
industry. Actual wages constitute 63.1 per- 
cent, and social-welfare charges 36.9 percent, 
of industry’s total labor costs. The daily 
average industrial wage was estimated at 
1,119 lire in June and social-welfare charges 
at 653.90 lire per worker. By August the 
industrial-wage index had risen nearly 11 
percent since initial application of the esca- 
lator clauses, and it can be assumed that 
social-welfare charges and total labor costs 
have continued to increase accordingly. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Italy’s imports from all sources continued 
to decline in August, totaling $175,400,000 
(provisional statistics) as compared with 
$181,400,000 in July and $101,100,000 in Au- 
gust 1950, the record low for that calendar 
year. August exports totaled $126,000,000, a 
reduction of nearly 17 percent from the July 
peak of $151,000,000 but still well above 
August 1950 exportation of $88,700,000. 

Imports from the United States, Italy’s 
major supplier, rose again and totaled $52,- 
300,000 in August ($48,600,000 in July), 
whereas exports to the United States dropped 
to $8,400,000 ($10,400,000 in July). 

Italy’s foreign trade for the first 8 months 
of 1951 totaled $1,411,700,000 in imports and 
$1,042,500,000 in exports as compared with 
respective 1950 figures of $961,200,000 and 
$726,000,000. Although the price factor has 
contributed to the 47-percent increase in the 
value of imports, particularly in the case of 
wool imports from Australia and Argentina, 
there has been a marked rise in volume of 
some commodities, including wheat from 
Australia, and cotton, dairy products, and 
meat from Argentina. Other increases con- 
sist of crude oil from Saudi Arabia, cellulose 
and wood pulp from Sweden, cotton and jute 
from Pakistan, and wheat, flour, and fish 
products from Canada. The 43-percent rise 
in exports represents mainly volume expan- 
sion. 





Italy’s trade with the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries during August comprised $4,100,000 in 
imports and $3,300,000 in exports, compared 
with July totals of $6,000,000 and $4,400,000, 
respectively. Imports for the first 8 months 
of the year totaled $52,800,000 as against 
$35,400,000 in the 1950 period, with the 
major increases in wheat from the U.S.S.R., 
coal from Poland, and meat and dairy prod- 
ucts from Czechoslovakia. Italian exports 
for the 8 months totaled $36,600,000 as 
against $41,400,000 in 1950. The decline in 
exportation reflected reductions in electrical 
materials and semifinished iron and steel, 
as well as the discontinuance of shipments of 
raw tobacco, hemp, and rubber products, pri- 
marily in trade exchanges with the U.S.S.R. 
and Poland. 

AGRICULTURE 


Another 64,000 acres of land were allotted 
to 4,900 peasant families in 9 districts of 
Calabria during the first week of October. 
This represents the first large-scale distribu- 
tion under the Land Reform Program, as the 
previous distribution in 1950 was limited to 
7,000 acres allotted to 800 families. With the 
October allotments, 71,000 acres have now 
been redistributed in Calabria, approximat- 
ing nearly 40 percent of the total 192,000 
acres expropriated under the “Sila” land 
reform law. It is expected that an addi- 
tional 15,000 acres will be distributed before 
the end of November.—vU. S. EmBAssy, Rome, 
Oct. 24, 1951. 


Jamaica 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CUSTOMS TARIFF REVISED EFFECTIVE 
OCTOBER 1, 1951 


A substantially new import tariff for Ja- 
maica became effective on October 1, 1951, 
as a result of the Customs Tariff (Revision) 
Resolution, 1951, issued in the Jamaica Ga- 
zette Supplement of September 22. The new 
tariff contains 456 tariff items, compared 
with 74 items in the previous tariff. The 
new tariff does not reflect any major change 
in commercial policy. Further information 
of a specific nature on the changes effected 
may be had on request from tHe American 
Republics Division, OIT, U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 


Netherlands 


ECONOMIC REPORT FOR SEPTEMBER 
FINANCE 


The August rate of improvement in the 
Netherlands trade and payments was main- 
tained and even exceeded in September. The 
program begun last March to reduce invest- 
ments and consumption is at last bringing 
about the hoped-for results. 

The Netherlands trade balance showed re- 
markable improvement in September. Ex- 
ports of 693,000,000 guilders, an all-time 
record, covered 97 percent of imports, the 
highest percentage since the war. Imports 
during the month amounted to 715,000,000 
guilders. 

Observers were encouraged also by the great 
improvement in the EPU position. The 
Netherlands had an EPU surplus of $50,000,- 
000 in September, which brought it back into 
the third EPU tranche, where only 40 percent 
of the deficit has to be paid in gold or dollars. 
The foreign-exchange position improved by 
132,900,000 guilders during the month. 

As in August, money deposits in savings 
banks in the cities of Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
and The Hague exceeded withdrawals. 


INDUSTRY 


Since July industrial production has been 
down somewhat from that of the corre- 
sponding months of last year. Textile mills 
have cut their operations because of lower 
sales. Because of the tightening of credit 
cities are having difficulties in obtaining 
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money for building, and residential construc- 
tion has declined. 


LABOR AND PRICES 


The number of unemployed in September 
was higher than it was a year ago, 69,586 
against 49,100. As is normal for September, 
however, male unemployment fell off from 
August, partly because agricultural work 
picked up as students went back to school. 
The decline in male unemployment was, 
however, considerably smaller than it was 
last year—1,753, as compared with 6,900. 

The index of stock market prices moved 
up more than 6 points during the first 3 
weeks of September, apparently reflecting 
the improved domestic situation. During 
the final week the market weakened slightly 
and it closed about 5 points above the Au- 
gust month-end figure. 


AGRICULTURE 


Grain yields per unit of arable land are 
similar to those of last year, but the quality 
of the grain which was not good in 1950, 
is even poorer this year. Owing to unfavor- 
able weather conditions the acreage seeded 
to wheat was about 20 percent less than last 
year. Consequently, total wheat production 
is down approximately 20 percent. Produc- 
tion of other grains is also lower than for 
last year; rye is down 7 percent, barley 10 
percent, and oats 2 percent. 

Netherlands livestock products continue 
to be the most important export item. Dairy 
production in September was about equal 
that of the like month of last year. Butter 
production was approximately 10 percent be- 
low 1950, whereas cheese remained about 
the same as last year. Production of other 
dairy products compares favorably with that 
of, 1950. 

In general Netherlands agricultural prod- 
ucts are finding a good export market.— 
U. S. Empassy, THE HaGvugE, Oct. 12, 1951. 


Netherlands Antilles 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PRELIMINARIES TO PRICE CONTROL 
ESTABLISHED 


A decree, Prijzenbesluit 1951, published in 
Publicitieblad No. 141 of September 24, 1951, 
proclaims the preliminary steps to price con- 
trol in the Netherlands Antilles (formerly 
Netherlands West Indies). 

The decree prohibits the offering for sale 
of any merchandise at a higher margin of 
profit tham was calculated in a majority of 
similar transactions in a preceding period. 

As the preceding period is not defined, it 
will probably be indicated in a later decree, 
at a time when the Government considers 
that local price increases have assumed ab- 
normal proportions, according to a dispatch 
from the U.S. Consulate General at Curacao. 


Paraguay 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS DURING 
OCTOBER 


The dollar strengthened slightly on the 
Bank of Paraguay’s “free” market during 
October and closed the month at 33 guaranies 
per US$1. 

The Paraguayan Government made several 
heavy payments during October on foreign 
indebtedness, including $52,078 for interest 
and amortization on two Export-Import 
Bank loans; £2,350 to the Foreign Bondhold- 
ers Council in London for interest and amor- 
tization on its two loans of 1886 and 1896; 
$88,562 for interest and amortization on the 
Asuncion Port Concession loan; and, finally, 
the sums of $975,000 Argentine pesos, 
750,000 Argentine pesos, and 3,788,736 guar- 
anies, as several installments on the liquida- 
tion of the indebtedness to C. A. L. T. (Com- 
pafhiia Argentina de Luz Traccion), the for- 
mer owner of the Asuncion light plant and 
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street railway system. These large payments 
at a time when dollars are being conserved 
in every possible way clearly exhibit the Gov- 
ernment’s determination to maintain its 
foreign credit standing in excellent con- 
dition. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


Although payments for imports into Para- 
guay are usually effected within 10 days after 
the documents are released by the Bank of 
Paraguay, foreign exporters frequently en- 
counter long delays in receiving payment. 
These delays are caused mainly by trans- 
shipment difficulties in Montevideo and 
Buenos Aires. It is now anticipated that this 
situation will be somewhat alleviated by the 
signing of an agreement with Argentina, un- 
der the terms of which Argentina will turn 
over to Paraguay a warehouse in Buenos 
Aires for use as a free-trade zone. Para- 
guayan importers and bankers expect this 
move to eliminate many of the longer delays 
of transshipments in that port, and thus to 
materially speed up payments to Paraguay’s 
foreign suppliers. An unusually low-river 
level in October, the result of 5 months with- 
out rain caused serious difficulties to river 
navigation. Vessels were forced to carry 
only about one-third their normal cargo. In 
addition, the Argentine State Merchant Fleet 
collected a 20-percent surcharge because of 
the added difficulties caused by the low-river 
level. 


INDUSTRY 


The large and important cement plant un- 
der construction near Puerto Franco in 
northern Paraguay is nearing completion 
and the main kiln is being tested. If this 
and other tests are successful, regular ce- 
ment manufacture might start before the 
end of the year. Because a great deal of 
construction is under way in Paraguay, prin- 
cipally in the Asuncion area, cement is in 
such short supply that rationing has been 
resorted to. The new plant expects to manu- 
facture some 30,000 bags of cement annually. 
This amount will fill Paraguay’s normal con- 
sumption demands and will effect a great 
saving in foreign exchange. 

Another new plant being established in 
Paraguay is a branch of a well-known Swiss 
pharmaceutical company. This plant will 
prepare antibiotics (especially penicillin and 
streptomycin), general pharmaceutical and 
chemical products, and capsules and tablets. 
Subsequently, the firm will operate a lab- 
oratory for the extraction of essences from 
the many medicinal herbs which are found 
in Paraguay. 

ELECTRIC POWER 


A new 10,000-kilowatt generator has been 
installed in the Asuncion light plant, but it 
is not expected to immediately increase the 
output of the plant, because limited boiler 
capacity will ordinarily permit the generator 
to deliver only between 7,500 and 8,000 kilo- 
watts. The generators which have been used 
heretofore will be idle. Two boilers for pe- 
troleum operation have been ordered from 
West Germany to replace the present boilers 
which are operated on wood. The delivery 
and installation of the new boilers by the 
end of 1952 is expected to coincide with the 
date when the present generators are com- 
pletely overhauled. At that time, therefore, 
it is quite likely that the plant’s maximum 
rated capacity will be raised to more than 
20,000 kilowatts. 


AGRICULTURE 


Scattered rains continued to fall in Oc- 
tober and enabled farmers to plant a cer- 
tain amount of Venezuela I corn, although 
October is too late in the year for the plant- 
ing of the traditional Tupi Blanco, a slow- 
er-growing corn. However, the drought has 
caused changes. The area seeded to cotton 
has been greatly increased and a bumper 
crop is expected. A considerable acreage was 
also sown to beans and peanuts in early Oc- 
tober. Paraguayan crops in general will be 


below average unless additional rainfall is 
forthcoming. 


LABOR 


The Paraguayan Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion issued a resolution whereby its mem- 
bers will grant paid annual vacations for in- 
dustrial workers. This resolution has no 
legal force, but since most of the industrial 
establishments in the country are members 
and since a majority of the membership is 
expected: to accept the resolution, the pro- 
visions set forth will receive extensive com- 
pliance. It has long been the ambition of 
Paraguayan commercial and industrial work- 
ers to be granted paid annual vacations. A 
bill to this effect has been under study since 
December of 1950, and it is now likely that 
a decree law will be promulgated establish- 
ing compulsory paid annual vacations for all 
industrial and commercial workers of the 
country. 

New Excise Tax Law 


A bill proposing a new excise tax law was 
submitted by the Ministry of Finance for the 
consideration of the Council of State. The 
proposed bill provides for substantial in- 
creases over current rates. The new excise 
taxes will be applicable to all domestically 
produced and imported consumer goods.— 
U. S. EmpAssy, ASUNCION, Oct. 30, 1951. 


Philippines 


Exchange and Finance 


REQUIREMENTS FOR TAX EXEMPTION FOR 
NECESSARY INDUSTRIES AMENDED 


Executive Order 433 of April 13, 1951, 
which confirmed the Philippine Cabinet deci- 
sion to exempt “new and necessary” indus- 
tries from taxation for a period of 4 years, 
was amended by Executive Order 474 dated 
August 27, 1951. (See ForrEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of June 18, page 14, for reference to 
Executive Order 433). 

The new order eliminated the former re- 
quirement that to qualify as “necessary” an 
industry must be capitalized at a minimum 
of $25,000, exclusive of land and buildings. 
It also redefined a “necessary” industry as 
(a) one which is conducive to the establish- 
ment of a stable national economy, taking 
into account the number of ‘such similar 
enterprises already in existence and their 
collective productive capacity relative to the 
size of the domestic and/or export demand 
for their product; (b) one for which imported 
raw materials do not represent more than 
50 percent of the gross value of the manu- 
factured product; and (c) an industry which 
operates on a commercial scale in conformity 
with up-to-date practices. Data of project 
studies or profit and loss statements of such 
industry must indicate that at the expira- 
tion of the tax-exemption period the industry 
will be able to survive, notwithstanding pay- 
ment of taxes due the government. 


SuGar PropucTION To BE TaxEep 


Collection of an annual sugar-production 
tax has been authorized by Executive Order 
478, implementing Republic Act 632, of June 
6, 1951, which established the tax. Fixed 
by law at 5 cents per picul of sugar for the 
5 crop years beginning with the 1951-52 sea- 
son, the tax will be borne by planters and 
millers in proportion to their correspond- 
ing milling shares (1 picul=139.44 pounds). 
Receipts of the tax are to be used for financ- 
ing the Philippine Sugar Institute, a semi- 
public corporation created by the Act to 
conduct research work for the sugar industry. 
Primary objectives of the Institute will be 
to improve existing methods of production, 
promote effective merchandising of sugar 
and its byproducts, and improve living and 
economic conditions of laborers engaged in 
the sugar industry. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ICC RESOLUTIONS GOVERNING LICENSES 


The revatidation of import licenses for- 
merly issued by the Philippine Import Con- 
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trol Administration (ICA) or Price Stabiliza- 
tion Corporation (PRISCO) will be allowed 
only for imports of machinery, steel prod- 
ucts, copper, aluminum and tin, according 
to provisions of resciutions recently issued 
by the Import Control Commission (ICC). 
Holders of licenses covering these and other 
critical materials will be allowed to change 
the name of the supplier but not of the 
item, without formal annotation by the ICC. 
The validity of all such licenses was ex- 
tended by the new resolutions to June 30, 
1952. Unless applications for import licenses 
cover critical items, amendments to the li- 
censes will be permitted only once, within 
30 days after date of issuance. 

Holders of import licenses are now al- 
lowed to adjust the quantity of individual 
items 5 percent upward or downward, owing 
to price changes, provided that the items 
are not changed nor the total dollar amount 
of the licenses exceeded, according to resolu- 
tion of the ICC. Evidence of price changes 
must be submitted to the Commission. 


LICENSING SPEEDED sy ICC 


The Import Control Commission had prac- 
tically cleared the backlog of 7,000 license 
applications by mid-November and was ex- 
pecting to be able soon to act on papers the 
day of receipt, according to a news despatch 
from Manila. In an effort to streamline the 
licensing system, three new departments re- 
cently were created; one to process applica- 
tions from producer-importers only, one to 
handle amendments and extensions of li- 
censes, and a miscellaneous department co- 
ordinating former sections handling govern- 
ment licensing, decontrolled categories, and 
barter transactions. 


Export CONTROLS TIGHTENED 


In further implementation of the Philip- 
pine Export Control Law, Republic Act 613 
of May 11, 1951, an Executive Order, issued 
November 1, banned the exportation of lo- 
cally produced or imported scrap metals, 
including ingots and articles convertible into 
scrap metal, raw rubber, imported machin- 
ery, locally produced glycerine, textiles, and 
pharmaceutical products. Foodstuffs sub- 
jected to the ban included meat, fish, poultry, 
and dairy products, canned fruits, beans, 
vegetables, and other farm products and 
preparations. 

Exceptions may be allowed in meritorious 
cases if the Export Control Committee is 
satisfied that such exception would not pre- 
jJudice the over-all economic and military 
requirements of the Philippines. (See For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, June 18, 1951, for 
reference to Republic Act 613, and July 23, 
1951, for Executive Order 453 which also im- 
plemented the Act.) 


Poland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


LONG-TERM TRADE AGREEMENTS SIGNED 
WITH Soviet ZONE or GERMANY 


See article appearing under the heading 
“Germany-Eastern.” 


Spain 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS DURING 
SEPTEMBER 


Expectancy characterized the month of 
September in the economic sphere in Spain. 
The arrival of the ECA Temporary Economic 
Survey Team gave rise to further speculation 
regarding possible additional financial aid 
from the United States. Spanish business- 
men still watched eagerly for rumored 
changes in governmental controls and eco- 
nomic policy, changes which did not mate- 
rialize during the month. As early esti- 
mates of good crops were substantiated and 
the Government showed signs of intensifying 
its drive to reduce food prices, hard-hit con- 
sumers watched impatiently for relief from 
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high living costs. Wage increases were 
widely thought necessary, but little action 
was expected in this direction. 

Industrial production showed some im- 
provement, but retail and wholesale business 
continued dull. Rising living costs were 
still a major problem, with some signs that 
the rate of increase might be slowing up and 
prices in some sectors leveling off. 


AGRICULTURE 


Earlier estimates of excellent 1951 crops 
appeared justified at month’s end, as the 
Ministry of Agriculture expressed concern 
over lack of adequate storage facilities for 
this year’s wheat and olive-oil crops. The 
latest estimates of agricultural production 
in 1951 show substantial gains over last 
year’s crops. Percentagewise the increases 
are estimated as follows: Olive oil, 350 to 
400; table olives, 100; wheat, 35; pulses, 25; 
sugar, 30; oranges, 15. 

A continuing policy of liberalization of 
controls on agricultural products was indi- 
cated as a result of excellent crops. The 
Government’s efforts were directed toward 
combating black-market activities and lower- 
ing prices. In September an attempt was 
made to relieve the current meat shortage 
by the freeing of pork products, except bacon, 
from all controls. 

September rains were very beneficial for 
the plowing and planting of the cereal crops 
to be harvested in 1952. Indications from 
the Ministry of Agriculture are that more 
acreage will be planted to cereals this fall, 
as less lands will lie fallow owing to the 
better-than-usual ground moisture. 


ELECTRIC POWER 


No restrictions on the use of electric power 
were necessary during the month as water 
levels in hydroelectric reservoirs throughout 
the country remained at unprecedentedly 
high levels despite the usual seasonal evapo- 
ration. Water reservoirs throughout Spain 
held 3,730,000,000 cubic meters of water at 
the end of the month or about 56 percent of 
capacity as compared with 66 percent at the 
beginning of the month and 17 percent at 
the end of September 1950. Hydroelectric- 
power reserves fell during the month from 
1,292,000,000 kw-hr. to 1,113,000,000 kw-hr. 
The latter figure represented about 53 per- 
cent of capacity. As these reserves decreased, 
power production at thermal plants located 
in the coal regions was stepped up. Distri- 
bution of electric power during the month 
was 17 percent above that for the same period 
of 1950. It was predicted that there would 
be no power restrictions during the remain- 
der of the year. 


METAL AND MINERAL EXPORTS 


Spanish pig-lead export prices were low- 
ered in September from about 25.75 United 
States cents a pound to about 23.50 United 
States cents a pound. This product began 
to move into the Western European markets 
after exports had been at a virtual standstill 
since mid-July. Totai exports during the 
month amounted to some 500 metric tons. 
Meanwhile, production of recently opened 
lead mines increased sharply. Lead-metal 
production was running about 20 percent 
ahead of that for September 1950. 

Operations at the mercury monopoly’s 
smelter at Almaden were resumed on Sep- 
tember 1 after the usual summer shut-down. 
Unofficial estimates placed mercury exports 
at about 600 flasks for the month, as com- 
pared with about 2,500 flasks in the preced- 
ing month. Demand from United States 
importers of this metal was reported weak. 
The Spanish f. o. b. price of $200 a flask con- 
tinued during the month with sales limited 
to small lots. 

In an effort to divert shipments of wolfram 
concentrates to the United States, quota 
limitations were placed on exports of Span- 
ish wolfram to most Western European 
countries. However, the Spanish minimum 
f. o. b. price to the United States remained at 
$72 a metric ton unit, which was slightly 
in excess of ceiling prices set by the Inter- 





national Materials Conference and acted as 
a continued impediment to shipments to 
that market. The trade estimated total ex- 
port shipments of wolfram concentrates dur- 
ing the month at 120 metric tons, of which 
50 metric tons went to the United States 
and most of the remainder to the United 
Kingdom. 

Considerable activity was reported during 
the month in Asturias fluorspar mines, 
where American technical know-how is being 
employed in an attempt to increase Spanish 
production of both acid and metallurgical 
grades for export to the United States. 


FINANCE 


The depleted resources of the Public Treas- 
ury necessitated deficit financing and au- 
thorization was granted to issue bonds for a 
value of 2 billion pesetas, which are ex. 


_ pected to be placed on the market in the 


near future. When this occurs, the public 
debt will rise to more than 60 billion pesetas. 

Encouraged by the success of its operations 
in Paris, the parastatal group interested in 
fostering banking operations in foreign 
countries has opened a bank in London 
known as the Spanish Bank of London. 
Initial capital was reported as £2,000,000 
which was totally subscribed in Madrid, prin- 
cipally by the Banco Exterior of Spain. 

The Statement of Resources and Liabili- 
ties of the Bank of Spain as of September 30, 
1951, gives an indication of inflationary tend- 
encies, as credits granted during the month 
under review rose by more than 1,000,000,000 
pesetas; deposits declined by 270,000,000 and 
currency in circulation reached a new record 
high of 32,800,000,000 pesetas, an increase of 
3 percent over the preceding month. 


RAILWAYS 


The Minister of Public Works made several 
important statements in September concern- 
ing the Spanish railways. He made it clear 
that it will be his policy to accept no new 
projects for railroad construction until work 
on new lines nearing completion has been 
terminated. The Minister stated that pri- 
ority for lines in progress would be deter- 
mined by the amount the Government al- 
ready has invested in each line and would 
be as follows: (1) Zamora-La Coruna, (2) 
Santander-Mediterranean, (3) Burgos-Aran- 
da, (4) El Ferrol-Gijon, and (5) Baeza- 
Albacete. The Minister predicted that the 
Zamora-La Coruna line, under construction 
since 1929, would be wholly completed by 
1955. 

FOREIGN-TRADE POSITION 


Official statistics recently published show 
that Spain’s foreign-trade position improved 
considerably during the first half of 1951. 
Total trade with all countries resulted in a 
favorable balance of 203,700,000 gold pesetas 
(1 gold peseta = US$0.327). 

Imports during the first 6 months of 1951 
for Peninsular Spain, the Balearic and 
Canary Islands, Ceuta, and Melilla were val- 
ued at 615,000,000 gold pesetas, an increase 
of some 12,900,000 as compared with the first 
half of the preceding year. Exports were 
valued at 818,700,000 gold pesetas, an in- 
crease of 189,200,000 over the same period 
in 1950. 

Imports from the United States were 
valued at 96,600,000 gold pesetas, a decrease 
of 6,300,000 as compared with the first 6 
months of 1950. Exports to the United States 
rose to 102,700,000, an increase of 10,300,000 
over the same period of 1950, resulting in a 
favorable balance for Spain of 6,100,000 gold 
pesetas.—U. S. EMBassy, Maprip, Oct. 29, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SPECIAL EXCHANGE RATES FoR EXporTs 
REVISED 


The special exchange-rate system for eX- 
ports from Spain was revised, effective on 
November 1, 1951, as the first step toward 
simplification of the Spanish multiple-ex- 
change-rate system, according to a telegram 
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of November 3 from the U. S. Embassy in 
Lisbon. 

As a result of the revision the basic export 
exchange rate has been doubled and is now 
21.90 pesetas to the dollar. 

Products subject to special exchange rates 
have been divided into five categories. Ex- 
change for these is to be settled through a 
combination of the basic rate and the offi- 
cial free-market rate, that is, a percentage 
is to be settled at the free-market rate (cur- 
rently 39.63 pesetas to the dollar), and the 
remainder at the new basic rate of 21.90 
pesetas to the dollar. These percentages are 
10, 30, 50, 70, and 90, according to category. 

Exchange for products not subject to spe- 
cial rates is to be settled 100 percent at the 
basic rate. 

The net result of this revision is that there 
are now six export rates (1 basic and 5 special 
or combination), as contrasted with the 
former 14 basic rates. 

Revised special rates have been established 
for a number of items of export to the United 
States, among which are the following, in 
pesetas to the dollar (former rates in paren- 
theses): Cork, 23.673 (18.745); iron oxide, 
27.219 (21.90); essential oils, 30,765 (21.90); 
table wines, 34.311 (23.386); wolfram, 37.857 
(38.40). 

Commercial banks have been delegated 
certain functions in foreign-exchange opera- 
tions formerly reserved to the Foreign IEx- 
change Institute. 

Compensation and combined - account 
transactions have been eliminated, except 
those with soft-currency countries with 
which Spain does not have trade or pay- 
ments agreements. 

[Further details will be published as soon 
as more complete information becomes avail- 
able. Announcement of a similar revision of 
special import exchange rates appeared in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of November 20, 
1950. } 


Commercial Laws Digests 


BoarD OF NUCLEAR ENERGY CREATED 


The Spanish Government has created a 
Board of Nuclear Energy, by a decree-law of 
October 22, 1951, according to a dispatch of 
October 26 from the U. S. Embassy in Madrid. 

The essential mission of the Board is to 
direct and guide all research, study, experi- 
mentation, and exploitation leading to the 
application of nuclear energy for the na- 
tional welfare. 

Among other activities, the Board is 
charged with prospecting for deposits of 
radioactive minerals, and the exclusive ex- 
ploitation of such deposits; the obtaining, 
preparation, and conservation of mineral 
and chemical products necessary for research 
on and the application of nuclear energy; 
and the obtaining, distribution, and control 
of the use of radioactive isotopes. 


Surinam 


THIRD-QUARTER ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


The third quarter of 1951 was normal in 
Surinam. The principal industry—bauxite 
mining—continued uninterrupted by labor 
disputes or other causes and was the subject 
of considerable exploration activity. Un- 
seasonable rains delayed the harvesting of 
rice, which is now the main agricultural 
crop. Prospective immigrants continued to 
arrive from the Netherlands. There is an 
acute housing shortage, despite accelerated 


building activity, and the cost of living con- 
tinued to increase. 


MINING 

Bauzite —Production for the quarter was 
727,123 metric tons, 644,042 tons of which 
were shipped to the United States and the 
remainder went largely to Canada. 

Representatives of United States interests 
arrived in September to prospect a conces- 
Sion near the Moengo mine and the Maro- 
wyne River and another near the Paranam 
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mine in the Para district. Neither of these 
pieces of ground has been properly prospected 
and the extent of bauxite deposits is not 
known. 

A concession held by the Surinam Bauxite 
Co. for many years, located on the Surinam 
Railroad 115 kilometers south of Paramaribo, 
is now being considered by the company as 
a possible source of ore for future exploita- 
tion, and many samples are being taken by 
the company geologist. 

An expert has been engaged to report on 
the feasibility of dredging out a turning basin 
in the Cottica River at Moengo. If this could 
be done it would save considerable time and 
expense in towing ships stern first up the 
last few miles of the river, which is too 
narrow to allow a ship to turn around at the 
mine. 

Gold.—The gold mines of the territory 
appear to be having a good year; up to the 
end of August they had produced 276,410 
grams, an increase of 142,703 grams over the 
like period last year. As far as is known, 
there have been no new discoveries, and the 
output comes from old mines that have been 
worked for many years. 

A small ball mill, capable of crushing 20 
tons of rock per day, has arrived in the 
territory and has been sent to the interior, 
where it will be installed on a concession 
about 123 kilometers south of Paramaribo 
near the railroad. This concession has pro- 
duced small amounts of placer gold in the 
past, and is reported to have considerable 
quartz containing appreciable amounts of 
gold. The mill expects to be in operation 
within the next few months. 


FoREST PRODUCTS 

A Netherlands firm has purchased a tract 
of land just south of Paramaribo, and is 
erecting a factory for the extraction of oil 
from the seeds of native palms. The trees are 
widely distributed over Surinam but are in 
scattered growths, and thus seed collection 
is difficult. Some of the seeds are said to 
have an oil content of as much as 45 percent. 
The oil is used by natives for cooking. 

Balata from the interior, up to the end 
of August, amounted to 166,158 kilograms, an 
increase of 111,305 kilograms over 1950. Not 
only has the quantity increased, but the price 
now offered is $1.10 per pound in New York 
as compared with $0.60 a year ago. Consid- 
erable balata is being shipped to Europe, 
where the price is reputed to be better than 
in New York. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports for the first 6 months of 1951 
amounted to 18,981,205 guilders (1 guilder= 
US$80.5362). The United States was the larg- 
est customer, taking 80.8 percent of all ex- 
ports, or 15,336,927 guilders. This figure was 
accounted for principally by bauxite ship- 
ments to the United States, which alone 
amounted to 15,258,333 guilders. 

Imports for the first 6 months of the year 
were 22,291.029 guilders, of which 7,999,188 
guilders, or about 36 percent, were accounted 
for by the United States. 


Cost or LIVING 


The cost of living continued to rise during 
the quarter; price increases were noted in 
both imported articles and home-grown food- 
stuffs. Because of this situation, the Suri- 
nam Bauxite Co. raised the cost-of-living 
allowance of its employees from 10 percent to 
15 percent.—U. S. CONSULATE, PARAMARIBO, 
Oct. 20, 1951. 


Union of South Africa 


DEVELOPMENTS IN AUGUST—SEPTEMBER 


The period under review was noteworthy 
for the Government’s reaffirmation of certain 
basic principles relating to continued in- 
dustrial expansion by private enterprise; for 
a note of warning by the Minister of Finance 
that South African industry would be well 
advised to proceed cautiously with plans for 


further expansion before consolidation of 
postwar gains; and for informed forecasts 
that the decline in foreign-exchange reserves 
through September marked the inevitability 
of a cut-back next year in the rate of im- 
ports. 

The Government’s reaffirmation of indus- 
trial policy was made by the Prime Minister, 
speaking before the annual congress of the 
South African Federated Chamber of In- 
dustries (FCI) in Port Elizabeth in the lat- 
ter part of September. Stressing the role 
played by private enterprise in the coun- 
try’s industrial development, the Prime 
Minister restated the Government’s inten- 
tion to leave the establishment of industries 
in the hands of private enterprise and to 
enter the industrial field only when it was 
considered necessary in the national inter- 
est or when a nationally important project 
was of such magnitude that private enter- 
prise was either unwilling or unable to risk 
the necessary capital investment. The re- 
cently established oil-from-coal project in 
the Orange Free State was cited as an ex- 
ample of a nationally important industry 
which justified state control. The Prime 
Minister also emphasized that South Africa 
offered a profitable field for investment and 
reiterated the Government’s policy to wel- 
come foreign-capital investment both for 
the expansion of existing industries in the 
Union and for the establishment of new in- 
dustries. 

Among other basic problems discussed at 
the FCI congress was the growing shortage 
of labor for industry. Estimating the 
Union’s need for skilled and semiskilled la- 
bor for the manufacturing industry alone 
at about 130,000 by 1956 (a figure consid- 
erably higher than that contained in a re- 
cent Government survey—about 28,000), the 
retiring president of the FCI expressed the 
view of organized industry that the labor 
problem could not be solved by hand picking 
each immigrant. Alternatively, it was ad- 
vocated that the question of immigration 
be approached broadly and that all immi- 
grants be welcomed who have a clean bill of 
health, no unfavorable police record, and no 
foreign ideological outlook. 


IMPORT CONTROLS 


No important structural changes occurred 
in import-control regulation during the pe- 
riod under review. In mid-September it 
was announced by the Director of Imports 
and Exports that the preliminary issue of 
consumer-goods permits, covering the pe- 
riod January 1 to December 31, 1952, had 
been completed but the permits would be 
valid for direct shipment of goods not earlier 
than January 1, 1952, and not later than 
March 31, 1953. The new permits are iden- 
tified by the symbol “HC’’ for general per- 
mits and “SC” for restricted permits. Con- 
version privileges for 1952 restricted permits 
will remain as announced on December 22, 
1950 (Government Notice 3201, Government 
Gazette 4512), i. e., 50 percent of restricted 
permits will be convertible into general per- 
mits at a rate of 1 to 2, or £1 in general per- 
mits to every £2 in restricted permits sur- 
rendered, and the remaining 50 percent at 1 
to 5, or £1 for every £5 surrendered. Both 
restricted and general consumer goods per- 
mits may be converted to enable importers 
to purchase “prohibited list” items by sur- 
rendering £5 of available permits for every 
£1 of “prohibited list” goods to be imported 
from hard- or soft-currency areas, as the 
case may be. 

It will be recalled that, in addition to or- 
dinary permits issued for the importation of 
raw materials, consumable stores, aid main- 
tenance spares, applications from Union im- 
porters were invited during June for special 
permits to facilitate the stockpiling of raw 
materials. Recently, however, applicants 
were advised that available foreign-exchange 
allocations for this purpose have been fully 
committed and special permits for raw ma- 
terials will therefore be issued only in ex- 
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ceptional cases. It is understood that under 
certain circumstances, the import-control 
authorities are prepared to consider appli- 
cations for such special permits valid for 
the current quota year provided that the 
value of permits so issued will be charged 
against the importer’s 1952 quota. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Preliminary trade statistics published for 
July show that imports were being sustained 
at levels substantially higher than those pre- 
vailing in the preceding year. Exclusive of 
gold bullion, imports from all sources in 
July (July 1950 figures in parentheses) to- 
taled £38,731,965 (£30,009,019) and exports 
totaled £24,411,215 (£21,279,528). Semipro- 
cessed and processed gold in the amount of 
£6,020,466 represented the largest export 
value in July, followed by diamonds (£2,717,- 
814) and wool (£1,576,567). 

For the first 6 months of 1951, imports 
totaled £229,072,000 as compared with £128,- 
419,000 for the corresponding period of 1950, 
and exports, including open-market sales of 
gold, amounted to £179,551,000, compared 
with £92,926,000 in the like period of 1950. 
Imports from the dollar area increased from 
£38,000,000 in the first half of 1950 to about 
£56,000,000 in the first half of 1951, and im- 
ports from the sterling area rose from £83,- 
000,000 to £145,000,000. 


BANKING AND FINANCE 


Of particular interest during September 
was the publication of preliminary second- 
quarter 1951 balance-of-payments estimates. 
According to these data the Union's total 
imports in the second quarter of 1951 were 
£130,000,000 (£97,000,000 in the first quarter 
of 1951) and exports excluding gold bullion, 
gold products, and ships’ stores, were £69,- 
000,000; these movements resulted in an ad- 
verse trade balance of £61,000,000. The ad- 
verse trade balance was accordingly about 
three times the trade deficit incurred in the 
first quarter of 1951 and double the deficit 
for the corresponding quarter of 1950 
(£31,000,000) . 

Net gold output during the second quarter, 
including the sale of semifinished gold and 
gold products abroad, totaled £38,000,000, an 
increase of about £2,000,000 over first-quarter 
output. Private capital inflow for this quar- 
ter was approximately £20,000,000 (£9,000,000 
in the first quarter), covering a substantial 
portion of the import-trade deficit. 

The international transactions of the Un- 
ion of South Africa for the first 6 months 
of 1951 resulted in a deficit of £16,000,000, 
giving effect to total gold output and the in- 
flow of foreign investments for this period. 
However, foreign-exchange reserves held by 
the South African Reserve Bank declined 
by £55,438,158 for the period January 1 
through September 30, 1951. On the other 
hand, gold holdings of the Reserve Bank in- 
creased somewhat in recent months, amount- 
ing to £74,478,984 on September 30, 1951. 

Toward the end of September, following 
the announcement of the International Mon- 
etary Fund that individual members would 
be responsible for the extent and nature of 
their premium gold sales, the press gave con- 
siderable prominence to the interpretation 
of Dr. J. F. Holloway, the former Union Sec- 
retary for Finance and a delegate to the re- 
cent IMF annual meeting, that there was 
now no reason why the Union, or any other 
gold-producing country, should not sell bar 
or coined gold in any available market. 

{On October 3, the Treasury made an an- 
nouncement stating in substance that the 
Government of the Union of South Africa 
would proceed with caution in the premium 
market and that it reserved full freedom of 
action in following in the future a course 
dictated by circumstances. | 


TRANSPORT 


Problems relating to railway transport con- 
tinued in the forefront of public discussion 
during the period. As forecast, the Gov- 
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ernor General appointed a special commis- 
sion to inquire into the causes of, and cir- 
cumstances relating to, the coal shortage 
which occurred in the recent winter months. 
The commission, which is composed of four 
members representing the interests of com- 
merce and industry and one academic econ- 
omist, is expected to formulate recommen- 
dations for bringing about a more effective 
future distribution of coal on the domestic 
market. Some 40 organizations, including 
coal-producing and -consuming groups, and 
60 municipalities have been asked by the 
commission to submit surveys of conditions 
in recent years which assertedly have led to 
coal shortages. 

Pressure by industry continued for plac- 
ing the Union’s railway system under a pub- 
lic utility company and revising railway tar- 
iff policy. The leader of the opposition 
party supported by industry also called for 
prompt relaxation of the provisions of the 
Motor Carrier Transport Act so as to enable 
private transport to move goods over 
reasonable distances in thickly populated 
areas. Also receiving a full share of critical 
public attention was the renewed problem 
of port congestion. The port of Durban, 
particularly, was reported to have reached 
the limit of its capacity for storing cargo 
which cannot be shipped inland for lack of 
available railway-carrying facilities. The 
substantial current rate of imports has, of 
course, aggravated port congestion at key 
centers, although the June and July go-slow 
strike of certain railway workers contributed 
to transport difficulties. 

Other railway developments included the 
opening of a new, partially completed, 
£6,000,000 railway station in Johannesburg 
(handling an estimated 800 trains per day 
and 116,000,000 passengers annually) and a 
statement by the Minister of Transport, ,in 
replying to criticism of railway transport by 
the Natal Chamber of Industry and Com- 
merce, that the double-tracking of the main 
railway line from Natal to the Rand would 
be given “very high priority” in the Union’s 
6-year railway expansion program. The for- 
eign exchange’ costs during 1951 and 1952 of 
the expansion program are being partially 
financed by a $20,000,000 loan made by the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development and a $10,000,000 credit made 
available by a group of United States banks 
in January 1951. 


AGRICULTURE 


The question of an international wool or- 
ganization and pricing policies continued to 
be a matter of discussion among wool grow- 
ers and in Government circles. Since the 
Australian wool growers rejected the refer- 
endum on a new joint organization, South 
African wool growers have expressed sym- 
pathy toward the organization of an inde- 
pendent local wool growers’ agency, but the 
Secretary for Agriculture, Dr. C. H. Neveling, 
feels that no useful purpose would be served 
by such an independent organization. Dr. 
Neveling also expressed the opinion that it 
would be futile for South Africa to try to 
place a floor price under merino wools in 
view of the preponderant share of the fine- 
wool production marketed by Australia. 

The first wool auctions of the 1951-52 sea- 
son in early September indicated a drop in 
prices of 40 to 50 percent compared with 
prices at the close of the 1950-51 season. 
Although a price decline was expected, pro- 
ducers were surprised at the extent of the 
drop. However, prices during September 
showed a fairly steady trend, except that a 
decline occurred shortly after midmonth 
which was fully recovered during the last 
week. A somewhat wider range of prices was 
registered at the end of the month, compared 
with the opening sales. Competition was 
general in tone and the market was firm. 

The shortage of beef and mutton which 
usually develops in the August-September 
period each year has been more acute than 
at any other time in the history of the Union. 
To meet the shortage rise, the Secretary for 
Agriculture has indicated that beef was being 





sought in Argentina, Brazil, Mexico, Canada, 
and even, for some of the lower grades, in the 
United States. 


MINING AND MINERALS 


Gold production in the Transvaal in Au- 
gust and September amounted to 989,027 and 
951,980 fine ounces, respectively. The esti- 
mated declared value was £12,345,911 and 
£11,816,452, respectively. July production 
was 978,402 fine ounces having an estimated 
declared value of £12,144,415. 

Railway movements of chrome and man- 
ganese to the ports for export began to in- 
crease early in September but have not yet 
returned to the volume moved in the first 
half of 1951. In September, 47,200 long tons 
of manganese ore were railed to Durban from 
Postmasburg. 

The S. A. Minerals Corporation, operating 
a Manganese property in South West Africa, 
made its second shipment of ore to the 
United States in the latter part of Septem- 
ber; the shipment was slightly more than 
2,000 long tons of plus 48 percent manganese, 
Total exports from this operation have now 
exceeded 3,500 long tons. Moderately larger 
shipments of manganese from this property 
to the United States may be expected in the 
coming months.—U. S. EMBaSsy, PREToRIA, 
Oct. 8, 1951. 


Economic Conditions 


RETAIL GROCERY ESTABLISHMENTS REport 
RELEASED 


A preliminary report on retail grocery es- 
tablishments was recently released as a part 
of the Census of Distribution and Service 
Establishments of the Union of South Africa, 
This report shows that there were 5,404 retail 
grocery stores in the Union during the busi- 
ness year of 1946-47. These retail grocery 
stores showed sales amounting to £47,485,000, 
cost of goods, £40,263,000, expenses, £4,393 ,000, 
and a net profit of £3,471,000, which was 7.2 
percent of sales. 

Johannesburg, by far the largest city in the 
Union, with a population of 763,000 in 1946, 
had 984 grocery stores, with sales amounting 
to £9,438,000 and a pet profit of 8.1 percent of 
sales. Capetown, the second largest city 
(population 471,000 in 1946), had 979 grocery 
stores, sales of £7,564,000 and a net profit of 
8 percent. Durban, the third ranking city 
as to population (372,000 in 1946), had 351 
grocery stores, sales of £4,163,000, and an 
average net profit of 5 percent of sales. In 
Pretoria (244,000 population in 1946), there 
were 191 grocery stores, sales amounting to 
£2,458,000, and a net profit of 5.6 percent 
during 1946-47. 


United Kingdom 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


The new British Government, assuming 
leadership late in October, was faced with 
many economic and political problems. Fun- 
damental and immediate problems were 
those of correcting the adverse oversea posi- 
tion, increasing national resources and mak- 
ing the best use of them. Deficits in the 
balance of payments as a whole and in the 
dollar position were much greater than they 
were expected to be last spring when the 
revised defense program was undertaken. 
Gains in industrial production in 1951 have 
been small and barely up to expectations. 
The increase in total resources and the more 
efficient use of existing resources has not 
been sufficient to enable the expansion of 
export volume to the degree necessary to 
pay for the increased cost of imports, and at 
the same time to continue to supply all the 
competing demands at home for investment, 
consumption, and rising defense costs. 

Many changes in British economic policies 
have been advocated by the Conservatives. 
Some of these changes are denationalization 
of the steel industry and of highway freight 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Industry Divisions of 


National Production Authority, 
Department of Commerce 


Beverages 


GRAPE-WINE PRODUCTION INCREASING, 
JAPAN 


Grapes are grown in Japan chiefly for 
table use. Wines made from grapes are not 
generally popular; the preferred wine is sake, 
made from rice, although during the postwar 
years the shortage of rice has resulted in 
widespread use of a substitute called Shochu, 
made from sweetpotatoes. 

After dropping to a postwar low in the 
1949-50 wine year (the wine year extends 
from October through the following Septem- 
ber), grape-wine production has shown a 
substantial increase in 1950-51. From Octo- 
ber 1950 through July 1951, output was 
1,788,264 gallons as compared with 1,064,304 
gallons for the entire 1949-50 year. With 
the large 1951 grape production, wine out- 
put in 1951-52 is expected to show a further 
increase. Frost damage to part of the 1951 
crop, resulting in partial granulation, prob- 
ably will increase the proportion of grapes 
turned into wine. Another factor favoring 
wine production is the increasing allocation 
of sugar to the industry. 

The allocation of sugar in 1950 was 100 
tons and in 1951 it is 200 tons. 

Consumption of wine as reflected by retail 
sales likewise has been increasing in 1951. To 
a great extent this advance reflects a decrease 
in wine prices since price controls were re- 
moved in 1950. 

Japanese consumers generally prefer sweet 
wine to dry wine, and with increasing avail- 
ability of sugar more sweet wine is being 
produced. In 1949-50 total wine production 
was about equally divided between sweet 
and dry. During the 1950-51 wine year, 
about two-thirds of the output is sweet wine. 


Chemicals 


FERTILIZER USE IN AUSTRALIA 


Superphosphate accounts for about 90 
percent of the chemical fertilizers consumed 
in Australia. More than 50 percent is used 
on pasture land, 40 percent on wheat, and 
the rest for vegetables, fruit, sugarcane, and 
other crops. Ammonium sulfate is the most 
important nitrogenous material used, with 
sugarcane taking the largest amount. Con- 
Siderable quantities are used by fruit and 
vegetable growers. Potassium muriate and 
potassium sulfate are the principal potassic 
fertilizers used; they are consumed in rela- 
tively small amounts. 


Drugs 


GERMAN PENICILLIN PRODUCTION 


The output of penicillin in Western Ger- 
many is being expanded by production from 
a plant at Leverkusen, where large-scale pro- 
duction methods have been adopted. Cur- 
rent production is estimated at 7,200,000 
Million units a year against 3,464,725 million 
units in 1950, reports the foreign press. 


Essential Oils 


CLOVE-OIL Exports, ZANZIBAR 


During the period April to June 1951, 
Clove-stem-oil exports from Zanzibar 
amounted to 83,314 pounds, of which the 
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United Kingdom took 70,994 pounds. There 
is no record of shipments during the corre- 
sponding months of 1950, but exports in the 
like period of 1949 totaled 46,211 pounds, the 
United Kingdom’s share having been 43,924 
pounds. 


Foodstutts 


TEA PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, CEYLON 


Ceylon’s tea production in 1951 is forecast 
at over 300,000,000 pounds. Weather condi- 
tions during 1951 have been good and if they 
continue favorable, the output will probably 
be in excess of the 306,200,000 pounds pro- 
duced in 1950. Tea acreage is increasing 
slowly, and the Tea Controller is making an 
effort to see that all new land is scientifically 
planted and cultivated. The production fig- 
ure is based on the supposition that there 
will be no serious market breaks during the 
remainder of 1951 and that no large-scale 
strikes involving estate labor will take place. 

The tea crop for the third quarter of 1951 
is estimated at 64,039,116 pounds. This fig- 
ure is based upon returns from the.Tea Con- 
troller for July and August and upon offer- 
ings at the October 5 auctions when the bulk 
of the September production is sold. 

Third-quarter production compares favor- 
ably with the 55,055,088 pounds produced 
during the corresponding quarter of 1950 and 
is slightly less than the 68,581,682 pounds 
produced in the same quarter of 1949. 

Exports of tea from Ceylon in the third 
quarter of 1951 totaled 75,671 pounds. The 
United Kingdom was the leading customer, 
taking 20,536 pounds, Australia, second, 14,- 
361 pounds, and the United States third, 
6,900 pounds. 


Motion Pictures 
& Photographic 
Products 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
NETHERLANDS 


A total of 120 feature films were approved 
by the Central Censorship Board in the 
Netherlands, in the third quarter of 1951. Of 
this total, 63, or more than half, were United 
States productions, 14 were British, 11 Ger- 
man, 9 French, 9 Italian, 7 Russian, 3 Aus- 
trian, 2 Danish, 1 Polish, and 1 Mexican. 
A total of 359 features were approved in the 
first 9 months of 1951, of which 216 were 
United States films. 

The manager of the Netherlands Motion 
Picture Association states the fact that the 
film The Dike Is Mended produced in the 
Netherlands attracted an audience of over 
900,000 during the first 7 months after its 
release and is still drawing large crowds, 
proves that the production of three or four 
feature films a year, as well as the regular 
production of shorts and documentaries, is 
justified both economically and culturally. 
However, it is said that the conditions for 
regular production of features are an over-all 
reduction of the amusement tax and exemp- 
tion from taxation for all Netherlands films. 

Netherlands cameramen have been turning 
out short subjects which are generally con- 
sidered very good, and production of adver- 
tising films is steadily increasing. It is re- 
ported that of the 477 theaters in the 


Netherlands about one-fourth regularly in- 
clude a Netherlands advertising film in their 
weekly programs. Worthy of note are the 
Dollywood Studios in Amsterdam, with a staff 
of about 50, turning out numerous advertis- 
ing puppet films, which are rapidly gaining 
fame both at home and abroad. In August 
1951 a Netherlands company was established 
for the production of television films. The 
new company has an initial capital of 50,000 
guilders and is reported to have considerable 
credits at its disposal (1 guilder—US$0.26). 
The company plans to produce television 
films, having a playing time of 10 minutes, to 
be shown weekly in countries that have tele- 
vision broadcasting. The first order has been 
given to the Dollywood Studios where experi- 
ments are being carried out to produce a 
series of puppet fairly tales. 

An article in a Netherlands trade journal 
reports that the Agfa plant in Western Ger- 
many has started the production of negative 
and positive color film. It is understood that 
the first Western German color films have 
recently been completed and will be released 
for showing soon. The article points out 
that the processing of the Agfa color ma- 
terial is rather costly while the production 
is small. 


Pulp & Paper 


PULP AND PAPER DEVELOPMENTS, HUNGARY 


The need for pulpwood probably was a 
factor of considerable importance in the 
Government's decision to plant 200,000,000 
saplings on 40,000 cadastral yokes (1 cadas- 
tral yoke=1.42 acres) during the 15 months 
ending December 31, 1952. A decree of Sep- 
tember 30, 1951, is also designed to protect 
soil against wind, drought, and flood. Em- 
phasis will be on quick-growing varieties, 
such as poplar and pine, and fruit trees. 

Four days after the decree was promul- 
gated, the newspaper Magyar Nemzet an- 
nounced that cellulose pulp would be made 
from home-grown poplar instead of from im- 
ported pine, and that kraft paper pulp would 
be manufactured from straw. 


Radio & Television 


RaDIO IN BANGALORE, MYSORE STATE, INDIA 


Radio & Electrical Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd., of Bangalore, has reportedly entered 
into a technical aid agreement with Inter- 
national General Electric Co., Inc., New York, 
for the manufacture of “GE” radios, to be 
supplied to the International General Elec- 
tric Co. in Bangalore. Radio production 
under the company’s name “REMCO” is 
planned, also manufacture of all components, 
except tubes. 

The Government of Mysore holds 60 per- 
cent of the shares of Radio & Electrical Man- 
ufacturing Co., Ltd. and all the directors 
are Indians, except the general manager and 
the chief engineer, who are British. 

Government in India is increasingly in- 
terested in the use of radio, considering it 
the most effective means of news dissemina- 
tion, education, and provision of entertain- 
ment, the written word having little value 
as yet because of the prevalent illiteracy. 
(See “Community Listening Sets Installed 
in Madras, India,” Forricgn COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, Oct. 22, 1951.) 
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Opening of the Port of Nacala, 
Portuguese East Africa 


The official provisional opening of the Port 
of Nacala in the Region of Nyasa, took place 
on October 11. The port as yet has no per- 
manent wharf and very limited warehousing 
facilities. A customs office for the clearing 
of merchandise has been opened. The Dur- 
ban Castle, a British vessel, was the first to 
enter the port. 

The local press acclaimed this important 
step pointing out that Nacala would take its 
place with Lourenco Marques and Beira as 
one of the principal ports of the Province. It 
is intended to meet the requirements of the 
Region of Nyasa, and perhaps, eventually, to 
serve Nyasaland, Northern Rhodesia, and part 
of the Belgian Congo. 


Power Consumption Cut 
One-third in Bombay 


The Government of Bombay has an- 
nounced a cut of 3344 percent in the con- 
sumption of electric power, from October 15 
until June 30, 1952, which affects all con- 
sumers in the Bombay-Poona region. The 
announcement was made by the Bombay 
Minister of Public Works, who attributed the 
decline in power generation to the sparse 
rainfall in the catchment areas of the Tata 
Hydro-Electric Supply System which serves 
an area of more than 1,000 square miles in 
the State of Bombay. 

Essential services, such as the telegraph 
and telephone establishments, the water sup- 
ply system, the sewage pumping, service 
street lighting, tramway traction, military 
establishments, and hospitals and clinics 
have been exempted from the enforced cut. 
Domestic consumers whose monthly con- 
sumption does not amount to 25 kilowatt- 
hours and industrial consumers not using 
more than 100 kilowatt-hours per month also 
are exempted. 

The Bombay-Poona region depends for its 
electric power requirements on the Tata 
Hydro-Electric Supply System and on the 
Chola Power Station owned and operated by 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. Power 
is generated at the Chola station by turbo 
alternators. The present capacity of the 
Chola power station is 33,000 kilowatts or 
240,000,000 kilowatt-hours a year. The an- 
nual output of the Tata Hydro-Electric Sys- 
tem, which amounts to 1,200,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours, represents more than a third of 
the total electric power output in the whole 
of India. 

According to official estimates, Bombay is 
the largest consumer of electricity in India 
because of the numerous heavy industries 
located in this city. Bombay, on an aver- 
age, consumes 111,000,000 kilowatt-hours a 
month, of which the textile industry uses 
approximately 43,700,000 kilowatt-hours. 
The next largest single consumer is the Bom- 
bay Electric Supply and Tramways, a 
municipal undertaking, using 27,400,000 
kilowatt-hours. The railways consume 21,- 
400,000 kilowatt-hours, and the remaining 
18,500,000 kilowatt-hours are consumed by 
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other industries and licensees. The above 
average is based on the actual consumption 
during the 4-month period May through 
August 1951. 

The power required, based on the present 
rate of consumption, during the coming 9 
months is placed at approximately 1,145,000,- 
000 kilowatt-hours, whereas the actual 
amount of electrical energy available during 
the same period is only 757,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours; in other words, the demand is greater 
by 388,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 

The following is an indication of how the 
power cut affects the various consumers: 

1. The Bombay Electric Supply and Tram- 
ways and other licensees, who use 33 percent 
of the power generated, will cut their con- 
sumption as follows: 

(a) All consumers using, monthly, 150 
kilowatt-hours or more for motors and 38 
kilowatt-hours and more for lights and fans 
are to cut their consumption by one-third. 

(b) No air conditioning to be used in 
theaters and offices during the winter. This, 
in effect, will ban the use of air conditioning 
November 1951 through February 1952. 

(c) Display lighting and show-window il- 
luminations will be prohibited. 

(d) Cooking and heating by electricity 
will be curtailed. 

(e) Wartime controls will be placed on 
the use of elevators. 

2. The railways, using 19 percent of the 
output, are to cut a tenth from their con- 
sumption by using weaker lights and running 
fewer trains. 

The Kurla-Mankhurd section, which was 
electrified on September 3, 1951, will revert 
to steam traction. 

3. The textile industry, presently using 40 
percent of the output, will reduce its con- 
sumption through fewer working days and 
partial closure according to plans to be an- 
nounced soon. 

4. Exemptions are allowed for small do- 
mestic consumers and hospitals and other 
essential services. 


New 10,000-Watt Radio Station 
Inaugurated in San Salvador 


La Voz de Latino America (YSEB), the 
new 10,000-watt radio station inaugurated 
in San Salvador, El Salvador, in October, is 
reported to be the strongest radio station in 
Central America. With the opening of this 
station together with the recently inaugu- 
rated Radio Emisora Salvadorena (YSABC), 
and the scheduled opening of a third, La 
Voz Panamericana (YSAX), the country will 
have a total of 18 radio stations. At present 
only 22,000 radio receiving sets are in opera- 
tion in the country. 


Résumé of Status of Rural 
Telephone Industry in Turkey 


The Turkish Ministers of the Interior and 
Communications have just reported the fol- 
lowing information on nonurban telephone 
service in that country. 

The Ministers state that efforts so far 
toward building up a rural telephone net 





were extremely sporadic and that in view of 
the magnitude of the problem involved little 
progress has been achieved. Of the 35,596 
villages existing in Turkey (exclusive of the 
24,135 inhabited localities administratively 
attached to these villages) only 5,429 are 
linked to one another by a limited telephone 
net operated by 434 switchboards. The total 
length of this net is said to aggregate 46,336 
kilometers (2,843.6 miles), and local tele- 
phone service exists in only four of these 
villages. 

Although the village law does not provide 
for a levy for the establishment and opera- 
tion of a village telephone service, the primi- 
tive net in question was set up and 
maintained by physical and monetary contri- 
butions on the part of the village population. 

A recent survey made by the Ministry of 
Communications shows that the setting up 
of an adequate rural telephone service will 
require an expenditure of T£300,000,000 
(about U. S. $108,000,000) outside of main- 
tenance and operation expenses. The au- 
thorities feel that such costly public service 
could not be undertaken by the State at 
this time, but that it should be encouraged 
to gradually develop as a self-supporting 
enterprise. 

The data given out also show that in ad- 
dition to the village telephone service there 
exists a private telephone net operated by 
the gendarmery, consisting of 5,096 receivers 
and 2,147 switchboards, which helps in es- 
tablishing communication between villages 
themselves and towns. The total length of 
this net is reported to be 74,417 kilometers 
(4,566.97 miles). 

Local telephone services now exist in 50 
of the 63 vilayet centers, in 58 of the 480 
district centers, and in only 6 of the 942 
subdistrict centers. 

Therefore, the ratio of telephone sets in 
use in Turkey in relation to the total popu- 
lation is indicated as 2.5 telephone receivers 
per 1,000 persons. These figures, however, 
do not include the telephone systems oper- 
ated privately by the armed forces, the 
forestry department, and several state-oper- 
ated industrial establishments. 


Netherlands Power Shortage 
Reaches Grave Proportions 


The Netherlands press and trade journals 
have recently carried articles emphasizing 
the precarious position of the country’s elec- 
tric-power supply, which makes it necessary 
not only to impose wintertime peak-hour 
restrictions, but also requires that normal 
consumption be checked during the next 5 
years. On November 4, the Minister of Eco- 
nomic Affairs asserted that this winter's 
restrictions would be the worst since 1945. 
Although peak-hour demand will not be en- 
tirely filled during the next 5 years, he be- 
lieved that restrictions during these hours 
would become less drastic each year. 

The gravity of the situation also has been 
brought to the attention of the public 
through radio. On two recent occasions, 
radio programs were interrupted by an 42- 
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Germany Stimulates World 
Commerce Through Fairs 


The domestic and foreign trade of Germany 
is constantly stimulated by the numerous 
fairs and exhibitions being held the year 
round in that country. Many of these fairs 
are designed to develop trade between Ger- 
many and her neighbors; others attract buy- 
ers and sellers from Near Eastern and south 
African countries, and some from as far away 
as the Western Hemisphere—including the 
United States and Latin American coun- 
tries—as well as from the Far East. The 
events having a world-wide appeal are pri- 
marily the international trade fairs held at 
Frankfurt am Main, Hannover, and Cologne, 
and certain highly specialized vertical shows 
of products in which Germany has for many 
years held a prominent place in world mar- 
kets. 

Among the many fairs and exhibitions to 
be held in Germany in 1952 are: 

Offenbach Leather-Goods Fair, Offenbach 
am Main, February 9-16. 

Light Industries Fair (International) , Han- 
nover, February 27-March 2. 

German Toy Fair, Nuremberg, March 2-7. 

Cologne Spring Fair, Cologne, March 2-11. 

International Spring Fair, Frankfurt am 
Main, March 9-14. 

Cologne Furniture Fair, Cologne, March 
21-24. 

Frankfurt Fur Fair, Frankfurt am Main, 
April 20-23. 

International Photographic and Cinema- 
tographic Exhibition, Cologne, April 27-May 
4. 


Heavy Industries Fair (International), 
Hannover, April 27-May 6. 

International Chemical Apparatus Exhibi- 
tion, Frankfurt am Main, May 18-25. 

International Communications Exposition, 
Munich, summer of 1952. 

International Trade Fair, Frankfurt am 
Main, August 31-September 4. 

International Trade Fair, Cologne, Sep- 
tember 7-16. 

European Machine Tool Exhibition, Han- 
nover, September 14-23. 

Firms desiring to participate in any events 
to take place in Germany in 1952 can direct 
inquiries to the German-American Trade 
Promotion Office, Suite 6921, Empire State 
Building, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, 
N. Y., Henri Abt, Director. 

Information on some of the fairs held or 
to be held in Germany based on reports from 
the American Foreign Service follows: 

The Tenth Convention and Exhibition of 
Chemical Apparatus (ACHEMA X).—This 
event will be held at the Municipal Fair 
Grounds, Platz der Republik, Frankfurt am 
Main, May 18-25, 1952, under the auspices of 
the Deutsche Gesellschaft fuer Chemisches 
Apparatewesen e. V. (German Association for 
Chemical Apparatus), 25 Rheingau Allee, 
Frankfurt am Main. 

The ACHEMA exhibition, which has been 
held at irregular intervals since 1920, will 
be the second postwar meeting of users and 
manufacturers of chemical equipment and 
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machinery. ACHEMA IX was held in July 
1950. 

This exhibition is open to foreign partici- 
pation. Approximately 430 firms, including 
a number from Austria, Switzerland, Den- 
mark, and the United States, have announced 
their intention to take part, and will be 
housed in nine of the permanent exhibition 
halls. These permanent halls have a total 
area of about 35,000 square meters and net 
space of some 14,000 square meters (1 sq. 
meter = 10.7639 sq. ft.). 

Among the types of goods to be exhibited 
are instruments, machinery, and auxiliary 
equipment of all types used in chemical re- 
search and industrial and technical chemis- 
try; ferrous and nonferrous metals, raw ma- 
terials, and machinery used in refining, puri- 
fying, and conversion of these materials; and 
literature devoted to industrial and research 
chemistry and to the various chemical and 
engineering associations of Germany. 

Firms and individuals who are interested 
in participating in this event may write di- 
rect to DECHEMA at 25 Rheingau Allee, 
Frankfurt am Main. 

International Photographic and Cinemat- 
ographic Exhibition.—The 1952 exhibition 
will be held in Cologne, from April 26 to 
May 4, with the cooperation of the Associa- 
tion of the German Photographic Industry. 

More than 100,000 persons from 17 nations 
including the United States, attended the 
1951 event. Three hundred and forty indus- 
trial enterprises participated, including 71 
from the United States, England, Italy, Spain, 
the Netherlands, Belgium, France, Switzer- 
land, and Austria. 

The number of German buyers visiting the 
1951 exhibition was considerably larger than 
last year, and attendance of foreign visitors 
increased by more than 300 percent. The 
volume of domestic as well as foreign trans- 
actions was reported very satisfactory. Many 
German exhibitors claimed that export orders 
exceed 50 percent of their production. Prog- 
ress made by this branch of the German 
industry since the 1950 event was very ap- 
parent. It was reported that the volume of 
business during the first 5 days of this year’s 
exhibition had exceeded all expectations and 
that orders booked during this time would 
keep the German photographic and motion 
picture industries busy until 1952. Partic- 
ularly large export contracts were concluded 
with the United States and England. The 
“one-minute camera,” constructed by an 
American and now on sale in Germany, 
evoked great interest. 

Interested firms may obtain information 
either direct from L. Fritz Gruber, General 
Manager, Messe-un Ausstellungs-Ges. m. b. 
H., Cologne, or through Paul Cherney, United 
States Agent, 303 West 42nd Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. 

German Toy Fair.—The 1952 fair will be 
held in Nuremberg, March 2—7. 

More than 480 exhibitors took part in the 
1951 event, and over 1,200 foreign buyers at- 
tended, mostly from Western European 
countries. Buyers from Latin American 
countries and the United States also were 
present. Sales were reported much higher 







than at the 1950 fair, and some exhibitors 
stated that their production was booked 
through July 1952. 

Further information may be obtained di- 
rect from the German Toy Fair, Nuremberg. 

Offenbach Leather-Goods Fair.—This fair 
will be held at 110 Kaiserstrasse, Offenbach 
am Main, February 9 to 16, 1952. This is a 
semi-annual event, which, in 1951, was held 
from February 10 to 15 and from September 
1 through 6. 

Approximately 7,000 square meters of ex- 
hibit space are available for this show, en- 
compassing three permanent halls and one 
temporary structure. 

An estimated 15,500 people viewed the 
leather products and related items displayed 
by 357 exhibitors at the last fall fair. Of 
this total, 342 were. from Germany and 14 
from Austria, Italy, France, and Belgium. 
The goods which evoked the most interest 
were ladies’ luxury handbags, washable 
leather bags, and aluminum luggage. 

The total volume of business transacted 
during the fair amounted to approximately 
25,000,000 Deutsche marks, as compared with 
total sales of 15,000,000 Deutsche marks for 
the Spring Fair of 1951. (1 DM=approxi- 
mately $0.238.) Export orders accounted for 
approximately 25 percent of the turn-over 
and were mainly from Switzerland and 
Belgium. 

Additional information and space reserva- 
tions for the 1952 fair may be obtained di- 
rect from the Offenbach Leather-Goods Fair, 
Offenbach am Main. 

Pharmaceutical and Medical Supplies and 
Equipment Exhibition.—The 1951 exhibition 
held in Karlsruhe during the period Septem- 
ber 2-8 was sponsored by the Association of 
Leading Hospital Physicians and Surgeons 
of Germany. The exhibition ran concur- 
rently with two conventions of leading Ger- 
man physicians and surgeons in Karlsruhe. 

Approximately 200 firms exhibited prod- 
ucts covering the entire range of pharma- 
ceuticals, medical supplies, and equipment. 
In addition to nearly all important German 
producers and German subsidiaries of Swiss 
manufacturers, two American firms were 
represented at this year’s exhibition. 

The number of visitors totaled 30,000, a 
50 percent increase over last year’s attend- 
ance figures. Few sales were made during 
the exhibition, but numerous inquiries 
were received, and exhibitors, on the whole, 
were satisfied with the potential sales re- 
sults. Considerable interest was indicated 
by representatives of firms from Near Eastern 
countries. Owing to the preponderance of 
general practitioners among the visitors, 
pharmaceutical manufacturers obtained the 
best results. Antibiotics, chiefly aureomy- 
cin and terramycin, aerosol equipment, and 
supersonic massaging equipment evoked the 
most interest. 

An exhibition will be held again in Sep- 
tember 1952. Further information may be 
obtained direct from the Association of the 
Leading Hospital Physicians and Surgeons of 
Germany, Karlsruhe. 

Rail and Road Exhibition.—This 1951 ex- 
hibition, held at Essen from September 3 
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through September 23, attracted 270,000 visi- 
tors from all over Germany and from many 
foreign countries. 

Both public and private enterprises were 
represented. The first group included the 
Federal Railways and the Federal Postal 
Service as well as regional and local govern- 
ment agencies, and the second, manufactur- 
ers of road-building and bridge-building ma- 
terial and fabricators of equipment for rail- 
roads, vehicles, and traffic-signal devices. 

The private exhibitors at the Essen expo- 
sition utilized the occasion to demonstrate 
and sell their products. According to the 
exhibition authorities, business was brisk. 

Further information may be obtained di- 
rect from the Rail and Road Exhibition, 
Essen. 

International Automobile Exhibition.— 
More than 285,000 visitors attended this 
event in 1951, held in Berlin, from September 
6 through September 17. This number in- 
cluded 230,000 visitors from Eastern occupied 
areas and from as far away as Finland. 
About 280 domestic and foreign exhibitors 
displayed over 600 vehicles. The interna- 
tional show offered a cross section of foreign 
and German automobile and motorcycle pro- 
duction as well as a complete line of German- 
made auto accessories and spare parts. 

Exhibitors report that the sale of motor- 
cycles up to 250 cc. was very good, as well as 
that of passenger cars up to 700 cc. Sales of 
large foreign cars also were reported. Sales 
of trucks with a minimum capacity of 4.5 
tons were good. Bus sales, extending to the 
heavy type of highway bus, were very good. 
It was the consensus of exhibitors that the 
motor industry is reverting to a buyers’ 
market. 

Further information may be obtained di- 
rect from the International Automobile Ex- 
hibition, Berlin. 

German Music Fair.—This fair took place 
at Diisseldorf in 1951, from August 31 to 
September 5, and attracted 35,000 visitors, 
including 1,200 from foreign countries. Busi- 
ness was reported far better than had been 
anticipated, and it was decided to hold such 
a fair annually. 

A high volume of sales was recorded for 
accordions, electroacoustic instruments, wood 
and brass wind instruments, pianos, organs, 
drums, and other percussion instruments, 
string instruments, and mouth organs. For- 
eign buyers were especially interested in parts 
and accessories and pianos. The Berlin en- 
terprises that exhibited baby pianos did very 
well; they obtained orders sufficient to nearly 
clear their stocks, from domestic buyers and 
foreign traders, particularly those represent- 
ing South American, Italian, and Swiss firms. 

Further information may be obtained di- 
rect from the German Music Fair, Diisseldorf. 

German Textile Fair.—It is reported that 
810 German and 188 foreign exhibitors par- 
ticipated in this fair, held in Hannover, Au- 
gust 25-27, 1951. Forty-four percent of the 
exhibitors were manufacturers of textiles; 
30 percent, manufacturers of clothing; 13 
percent, wholesalers; and 13 percent, mis- 
cellaneous. Trading was active, although 
not as great as had been anticipated by some 
exhibitors. Buying for the retail trade was 
extremely cautious. Prices for work and 
sports clothes were 10 to 15 percent lower 
than those prevailing last fall. Price leaders 
obtained the greatest amount of business. 
Exhibitors in the clothing industry and 
firms offering new designs in textiles were 
well patronized. Foreign firms were reported 
to have received a fair share of the total 
business. 

Purther information may be obtained di- 
rect from the German Textile Fair, Hannover. 

Watch and Clock Trade Fair.—The third 
annual fair was held from August 16 through 
August 19, 1951, at the Municipal Fair 
Grounds, Platz der Republik, Frankfurt am 
Main, in conjunction with the annual Con- 
vention of German Watchmakers. It was 
sponsored and organized by the National 
Association of Watchmakers, in cooperation 
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with the Association of Watch, Jewelry, and 
Gold and Silverware Retailers. 

It attracted approximately 12,000 visitors, 
including buyers from Australia, Belgium, 
Denmark, France, Italy, Luxembourg, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Switzerland, the Netherlands, 
Australia, India, Japan, Latin American 
countries, and Africa. 

A total of 202 retailers, wholesalers, and 
manufacturers participated, including 16 ex- 
hibitors from Switzerland. An additional 
250 Swiss firms were represented in a collec- 
tive exhibit staged by the Swiss Chamber 
of Watchmakers. 

Capital and producers’ goods displayed at 
the fair included machine tools and preci- 
sion instruments used in watchmaking and 
repairing, polishing and cleaning agents and 
equipment, display cases and boxes, and 
parts.. Watches and clocks—ranging from 
ornamental lapel watches to wall and pen- 
dulum clocks, and timers—and handicraft 
articles constituted the consumer-goods sec- 
tion of the fair. 

This fair is international in character, al- 
though foreign participation has so far been 
extremely limited. However, it is reported 
that British and French manufacturers will 
participate in the next exhibition, which is 
tentatively scheduled for Septemmber 1952. 
Firms interested in participating may com- 
municate direct with the National Associa- 
tion of Watchmakers, Goethestress 9, Frank- 
furt am Main. 

Munich Electric Fair—rThis fair, held at 
the Munich Fair Grounds on the Theresien- 
boshe, from August 5 to August 15, had on 
display the wares of 300 exhibitors. An esti- 
mated 60,000 visitors attended. A number of 
exhibitors declared themselves pleased with 
the results of their participation. Among the 
buyers present were agents from 35 foreign 
countries, including most Western European 
countries, the United States, Australia, New 
Zealand, India, and Argentina. 

Further information on this event, and on 
the one being planned for October 1952, may 
be obtained direct from the Electromesse, 
Munich. 

Cologne Health Exhibition.—Held from 
June 23 to August 12, 1951, this exhibition 
had an unexpectedly large participation from 
many countries in and outside Europe, par- 
ticularly official groups and representatives, 
apart, of course, from a score of official and 
semiofficial German organizations. 

Among the 300,000 people who visited the 
health exhibition were a particularly large 
number from Denmark, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland, as well as 
from Belgium, England, France, and Italy. 
Many people from the Near East also showed 
considerable interest. 

There were approximately 220 German en- 
terprises that displayed the entire range of 
industrial products for the preservation and 
improvement of health conditions. Particu- 
lar interest was evoked by a new kind of 
operating chair for dentists, and an elec- 
tronic hearing device. Foreign visitors were 
most interested in the various kinds of 
artificial legs. A Berlin enterprise showed 
modern invalid chairs for both indoor and 
outdoor use. Oriental countries were inter- 
ested in the German pharmaceutical industry 
and its products and also in medical instru- 
ments. The great demand for German 
chemical-pharmaceutical products could not 
be met in full, because of the shortage of raw 
materials. It was reported that the ex- 
hibitors in the industrial section of the 
health exhibition were gratified with results. 

Further information may be obtained from 
the Cologne Health Exhibition, Cologne. 

German Small Industries and Handicraft 
Fair.—This fair—the third such event—was 
held in Munich, June 1-17, 1951; it had a 
total of 1,100 exhibitors, including 144 from 
foreign countries, principally Italy, Switzer- 
land, France, Spain, Yugoslavia, and Turkey. 
Eighty percent of the exhibitors were handi- 
craft firms, while firms supplying the handi- 
craft industry comprised the remaining 20 
percent. 
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nouncement that the power stations in west- 
ern Holland were in imminent danger of 
being overloaded. Consumers were urged to 
immediately turn off unnecessary lights and 
household appliances to reduce the load on 
the power plants. Otherwise, listeners were 
warned that entire residential sections might 
have their electric supply cut off. 

Work is being rushed on the installation 
of the new 50,000-kw. units in one of the 
existing power plants in Rotterdam, and 
another of like capacity in the new plant 
at Geertruidenberg. Both are scheduled 
for completion by the end of this year. 

The present installed capacity in the Neth- 
erlands approximates 1,800,000 kilowatts, but 
the effective available capacity at the time 
of peak-load is only 1,350,000 kilowatts. The 
actual peak-time load, however, is calcu- 
lated to be 250,000 kilowatts in excess of the 
available effective capacity. 

By 1952 or 1953, when the new power 
plants in Amsterdam (Hemweg) and Dor- 
drecht are completed, and other additions 
are made to certain existing plants, it is 
expected the power situation will be greatly 
improved. It is also expected that the 
Netherlands grid system will be completed by 
1953, thereby linking the power plants in all 
parts of the country. 

According to the Minister of Economic 
Affairs, 4,950,000,000 kilowatt-hours of en- 
ergy were consumed in 1950, compared with 
2,145,000,000 kilowatt-hours in 1938. He esti- 
mates that if no restrictive measures are 
taken consumption would reach 9,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours in 1956, which would require 
a generating capacity of 3,540,000 kilowatts. 


Algeria Inaugurates New 
Gas and Electric Plants 


The first unit of the new thermal electric- 
generating station in Bone, Algeria, started 
operation in October. The station will in 
the near future reach a capacity of 75,000 
kilowatts and ultimately will possibly ex- 
pand to double that figure. In addition, a 
new gas factory was put into service in Oran. 
This factory, the most modern in French 
North Africa, has a present capacity of 200,- 
000 cubic meters per day. 


Lahore Telephone Switched 
Over to Message Rate System 


The Posts and Telegraphs Department of 
Pakistan, despite the unanimous objection 
of subscribers, ordered the Lahore Telephone 
Exchange switched to the message rate sys- 
tem effective October 16, 1951. The monthly 
charge for a line is 17 rupees; and the charge 
for each call is 2 annas. 





A total of 290,000 visitors from 50 European 
and oversea countries, including the United 
States, attended. 

It was reported that foreign buyers were 
particularly interested in handlooms (sales 
725,000 Deutschemarks), small motors for bi- 
cycles, glass tiles, and musical instruments. 
One large handicraft firm contracted for de- 
livery of pumps worth 125,000 Deutsche- 
marks. Total export sales of $1,350,000 and 
domestic sales of 13,000,000 Deutschemarks 
were reported. Export contracts with firms 
from 32 countries were included; Austria, 
Switzerland, the United States, and Italy pro- 
vided the most important buyers, in that 
order. 

Further information may be obtained 
direct from the German Handicraft Fair, 
Theresienholke 14, Munich 12. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal _ 
Trade-Agreements Program 


(Based on State Department Release No. 1047 
of November 23, 1951) 


TRADE AGREEMENT CONCESSIONS SUSPENDED 
WitH REGARD TO IMPORTS FROM THE 
U. S. S. R. AND POLAND AND CERTAIN 
Furs EMBARGOED FROM THE U. S.S. R. 


The President has notified the Department 
of the Treasury that on and after January 5, 
1952, United States concessions made in 
trade agreements will be suspended with 
regard to imports from the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, Poland, and areas under 
Polish administration or control, and that 
imports of certain furs from the U. S. S. R. 
will be prohibited. The action was taken 
in accordance with sections 5 and 11 of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951 
which provide that, as soon as practicable, 
the President shall withdraw the benefits 
of trade agreement concessions “to imports 
from the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and to imports from any nation or area 
dominated or controlled by the foreign gov- 
ernment or foreign organization controlling 
the world communist movement,” and shall 
prevent the importation of certain furs 
which are the product of the Soviet Union 
and Communist China. The furs specified 
are ermine, fox, kolinsky, marten, mink, 
muskrat, and weasel, either dressed or un- 
dressed. 

A commercial agreement concluded be- 
tween the United States and the U.S. S. R. 
on August 4, 1937, and renewed annually by 
an exchange of notes and then indefinitely 
by the exchange of notes signed on July 31, 
1942, provided for most-favored-nation tariff 
treatement in their trade. This Agreement 
is subject to termination, under its own 
terms, on 6 months’ notice by either party. 
The Department delivered to the Soviet Em- 
bassy a note giving notice, according to pro- 
visions of the Agreement, of the intention of 
the United States to terminate the Agree- 
ment. Announcement of the giving of this 
notice was made in State Department Press 
Release No. 597 of July 6. 

A treaty of friendship, commerce, and con- 
sular rights between the United States and 
Poland, signed on June i5, 1931, contained 
most-favored-nation provisions in custom 
matters. This Treaty is subject to termina- 
tions, under dts own terms, on 6 months’ 
notice by either party. The Department de- 
livered to the Polish representative in Wash- 
ington a note requesting modification of the 
treaty by terminating Article VI providing 
for most-favored-nation treatment or, in the 
event agreement could not be reached on 
this point, termination of the treaty as a 
whole. Announcement of the giving of this 
note was also made in State Department 
Press Release No. 597 of July 6. Since the 
Polish Government did not agree to modify 
this treaty, it is accordingly expected that 
the entire treaty will expire on January 5. 


(Based on State Department Release No. 1054 
of November 27, 1951) 


PROCLAMATION WITHDRAWING FROM THE 
GENERAL AGREEMENT ON ‘TARIFF AND 
TRADE FURTHER TARIFF CONCESSIONS 
INITIALLY NEGOTIATED WITH CHINA AND 
PROCLAIMING OTHER TRADE AGREEMENT 
MATTERS 


The President on November 26 issued a 
proclamation withdrawing from the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade additional 
tariff concessions initially negotiated with 
China and proclaiming other miscellaneous 
trade-agreement matters. , 

On October 12, 1950, the President signed 
& proclamation withdrawing from the Gen- 
eral Agreement certain concessions initially 
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negotiated by the United States with China 
because of the withdrawal of China from 
the General Agreement in May 1950 (Press 
Release No. 1053). Not all concessions ini- 
tially negotiated with China were terminated 
at that time. Some such concessions apply 
to certain items in which contracting parties 
to the General Agreement, other than China, 
have or claim a substantial interest. Under 
article XXVII of the General Agreement, 
when a country withdraws from the Agree- 
ment parties claiming a substantial interest 
in concessions initially negotiated between 
two other parties to the Agreement may re- 
quest consultation if such concessions are 
being terminated. A number of countries 
requested such consultations with respect 
to the concessions initially negotiated with 
China and not withdrawn by the proclama- 
tion of October 12, 1950. These consulta- 
tions have now been held. As a result it has 
been determined that certain concessions 
will be continued in effect. In other cases 
the concessions will be withdrawn and the 
withdrawal is effected by the present procla- 
mation. The products on which concessions 
will be withdrawn by the present procla- 
mation, the Agreement rates, and the new 
rates which will become effective are item- 
ized in the press release. 

The new rates resulting from termination 
of the concessions will be effective after the 
close of business on January 25, 1952. 

The proclamation also makes an adjust- 
ment with respect to the rate of duty appli- 
cable to eviscerated chickens. As of the 
close of business on January 25, 1952, the 
rate of duty on this item will be 5 cents per 
pound as compared with a present rate of 10 
cents per pound. Because of a misunder- 
standing during the consultation with Can- 
ada under article XXVII as to the part of 
the concession on chickens in which Canada 
had an interest, the concession on eviscerated 
chicken had been withdrawn by the Procla- 
mation of June 12, 1951. 

The proclamation provides for a reduction 
in'the duty on prepared or preserved frog legs 
imported from countries entitled to most- 
favored-nation treatment from 20 percent 
ad valorem to 12 percent ad valorem. The 
new rate will be effective after the close of 
business on December 26, 1951. This change 
results from a preferential concession on 
frog legs made to Cuba at Geneva in 1947, 
and is required in order to comply with pro- 
visions of the General Agreement prohibit- 
ing increases in margins of preference. 

In addition, the proclamation proclaims a 
declaration on the continued application of 
the schedules of the General Agreement. 
The signatories thereof undertook not to 
invoke article XXVIII of the General 
Agreement prior to January 1, 1954. Article 
XXVIII provides for the withdrawal of con- 
cessions through a relatively simple pro- 
cedure. 

The proclamation also refers to a protocol 
of rectifications of the General Agreement 
dated December 16, 1950. None of these 
rectifications apply to schedules of conces- 
sions made by the United States. 

The proclamation also contains the escape 
clause which has been added to the Trade 
Agreement of 1936 with Switzerland. An- 
nouncement of the inclusion of an escape 
clause in the agreement with Switzerland was 
made in Press Release No. 1051 of October 
13, 1950. 





The current Brazilian carnauba-wax crop 
is expected to be somewhat better than aver- 
age. Estimated production by States in the 
fiscal year 1951-52 is as follows, in metric 
tons: Ceara, 4,400; Piaui, 4,100; Maranhao, 
650; Rio Grande do Norte, 650; Bahia, 450; 
and Paraiba, 250. 
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transportation; narrowing the scope of state 
trading in raw materials and foods; decen- 
tralization of management in the coal-min- 
ing industry and railway. transportation; and 
passage of an excess-profits tax. But, on the 
defense program, the Conservative, Labor, 
and Liberal parties alike restated and em- 
phasized during the election campaign the 
necessity of rearming and the priority it will 
have on British resources. 


GOLD AND DOLLarR DEFIcIT 


The sterling area had a net gold and dollar 
deficit of $638,000,000 in the third quarter 
of 1951, the first since the last quarter of 
1949, immediately after the devaluation of 
sterling. However, the drop in gold and 
dollar reserves held by the United Kingdom 
was $598,000,000, after the receipt of $40,- 
000,000 from ECA allotments made before 
this assistance was suspended on January 1, 
1951. Sterling-area dollar surpluses for each 
quarter of 1950 and the first half of 1951 re- 
sulted in a steady accumulation of reserves. 
Consequently, even after the third-quarter 
reduction, they amounted to $3,269,000,000, 
or more than twice the $1,425,000,000 held on 
September 30, 1949, shortly after devaluation. 
Nevertheless, reserves were not sufficient to 
permit continuance of the rate of drain to 
which they recently had been subjected. 

In announcing the third-quarter gold and 
dollar deficit early in October, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer attributed somewhat less 
than half to underlying influences and the 
remainder to seasonal or nonrecurring fac- 
tors. Large payments for cotton, tobacco, and 
other dollar commodities, together with low 
earnings from wool, cacao, and other sterling- 
area exports arose in part from seasonal 
trade conditions. The shift in the sterling 
area’s position with the European Payments 
Union from a surplus in the second quarter 
to a deficit in the third was likewise partly 
seasonal. The increased dollar cost for re- 
placing Iranian oil in the third quarter, while 
continuing, should tend to decline a8 re- 
fining capacity in the sterling area is in- 
creased. Besides these changes in current 
items, part of the recent shift in the dollar 
position has been attributed to capital move- 
ments including conversion of United States 
and Canadian sterling balances, which had 
previously been unusually high. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


The provisional total oversea deficit of the 
United Kingdom on current account for the 
first half of 1951 amounted to £122,000,000. 
It was at an annual rate more than twice as 
great as the deficit of £100,000,000 antici- 
pated for the entire year 1951 in the Eco- 
nomic Survey published in April. Most of 
the excess of the deficit, as compared with 
expectations, arose from the effect of high 
import prices on the visible trade balance. 
But the surplus on invisible receipts and ex- 
penditures, while continuing the upward 
trend of ‘the past few years, was also below 
expectations. Of the total change from a 
surplus of £42,000,000 in the first half of 1950 
to a deficit in the first half of 1951, about 
half is accounted for by the shift from a 
surplus to a deficit position with OEEC coun- 
tries; about one-third by the rising deficit of 
the dollar area; and about one-fifth by the 
smaller surplus with the sterling area. A 
larger balance of payments deficit is ex- 
pected for the second half of 1951, taking into 
account recent trade returns and import and 
export prices. 


OVERSEA TRADE 


Exports f. o. b. during the 3 months, July— 
September, amounted to £656,000,000, an 
increase of £36,000,000 over the average level 
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of the first half of the year. Imports valued 
c. i. f. were £1,063,000,000 for the third 
quarter, or £135,000,000 above the average of 
the first and second quarters of this year. 
After imports, reported on a c. i. f. basis, are 
adjusted to an approximate f. o. b. value, 
the third-quarter balance of payments deficit 
on visible trade appears to have been about 
£250,000,000 as compared with the official 
figure of £338,000,000 for the whole of the 
first 6 months. 

The most adverse terms of trade were 
reached in May when the index of import 
prices stood at 142, relative to the 1950 av- 
erage, and the export price index at 118. But 
during the four following months, British 
prices tended to catch up with earlier ad- 
vances in import costs, whereas import prices 
stopped advancing and even fell slightly in 
July and August. The export price index 
had advanced to 125 in September, and that 
for imports was 138. 

Import volume during the first 9 months 
of 1951 was about 14 percent higher than 
it was in the same period of 1950; this in- 
crease was largely in basic industrial ma- 
terials. Export volume was about 6 percent 
above that for January-September last year, 
the gain being largely in textiles and various 
other manufactures, rather than in metal 
and engineering products. The slowing 
down in the rate of growth in export volume 
has accompanied the slackening rate of in- 
crease in production, this condition being 
especially significant in the engineering and 
other metal-using industries. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


The index of industrial production was 
provisionally 147 for September, showing a 
seasonal increase above 127 for August and 
140 for July. The average of 138 for the 
third quarter, 1951, was only about 34% per- 
cent above that of the like period of last 
year. For the year 1950, however, the index 
was 84% percent higher than for 1949. In- 
creasing industrial production depends pri- 
marily on supplies of coal and steel, among 
basic materials. The level of output is also 
affected by the shortage of skilled workers 
in manufacturing. 

As winter approaches, coal stocks close to 
17,000,000 toms are barely adequate under 
favorable conditions and are less than the 
18,000,000 tons earlier fixed as the quantity 
that should be on hand. Coal production 
has continued to rise in 1951, but consump- 
tion in the United Kingdom has increased 
faster; reduced exports make up most of 
the difference. The downward trend in 
manpower at the mines, arrested and re- 
versed last winter, appeared again during 
the summer. A coal shortage holds back 
the economy in several ways; by limiting the 
supplies used for coking, electricity, and 
other industrial purposes; by reducing coal 
exports important to oversea earnings and 
in bargaining for other commodities, such 
as iron ore; and, in the event of coal im- 
ports from the United States, by taking dol- 
lars and shipping that could be used for 
other purposes. 

Steel production for each month in 1951, 
except January and February, has been be- 
low that for the corresponding time a year 
earlier, although the capacity of the industry 
has increased. Because of the shortage of 
ore and scrap, it is probable that total pro- 
duction for 1951 will barely reach 16,000,000 
tons, whereas 16,300,000 tons were produced 
last year. Domestic iron-ore production is 
increasing and more domestic scrap is be- 
coming available. But these sources of steel- 
making materials have not replaced the loss 
of imports, especially of scrap from Germany. 
A request for 800,000 tons of steel needed for 
expanded defense production and other 
essential uses was made to the United States 
in October. Part of the British requirements 
may be met by further raising imports of ore 
and scrap, which would more fully utilize 
British steel production capacity; however, 
part will be needed in the form of semi- 
finished and finished steel. 
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butt welded, all sizes up to 12-inch bars); 
(2) heavy earth-moving equipment, such as 
bulldozers, scrapers, leaders, dumpers, large 
tractors, drag-line excavators, and power 
shovels used for large-scale civil-engineering 
works; (3) Diesel electric locomotives, both 
shunting and main-line types. Preferred 
quotations and tenders are c. i. f. principal 
Australian ports, e. g., Brisbane, Sydney, Mel- 
bourne, Adelaide, Port Augusta, and Fre- 
mantle. 

39. Canada—The “IT” Co., Ltd. (manufac- 
turer of shoe polishes, leather dyes, lighter 
and cleaning fluids, household spray deodor- 
ant; manufacturer’s agent), 35 Britain 
Street, Toronto, Ontario, offers packaging 
and/or distributing facilities for commodi- 
ties sold in drugs, grocery, department, and 
variety stores. If packaging is desired, it 
offers to package in bottles or metal contain- 
ers identical with those used in the United 
States. Although firm prefers representation 
for both packaging and sales, it will consider 
an agency for distribution only of the com- 
modities mentioned. 

40. Colombia—Steinberg, Wronsky & Co., 
Ltd. (manufacturer’s representative, im- 
porter of general merchandise), Carrera 9a 
No. 13-58, Oficina No. 38/39, Bogota, wishes 
to represent manufacturers of heavy chemi- 
cals, such as caustic soda, soda ash, sodium 
carbonate, and chemicals for the tanning 
industry; papers and cardboards, including 
bond, manifold, newsprint, offset, coated pa- 
pers, ledger, kraft, duplex, and bristol; and 
cotton eloth for manufacturing shirts. 

41. Egypt—Jacques M. Behar (manufac- 
turer’s agent, commission agent, importing 
distributor), 11 Rue Zaki (P. O. Box 2159), 
Cairo, desires to represent an American man- 
ufacturer of electrical machinery, such as 
generators and turbines, particularly for 
Egyptian Government contracts. 

42. Italy—Officine Meccaniche e Fonderie 
Oscar Manfredi (manufacturer), 61 viale L. A. 
Muratori, Modena, wishes to act as exclusive 
selling agent or representative of American 


machinery firms for food-processing and 
meat-packing machinery. 

43. Italy—SAPAM, Soc. p. Azioni (importer, 
exporter), 2/66 Via G. D’Annunzio, Genoa, 
seeks agencies for plastic articles; paints, 
varnishes, enamels, and lacquers; and phar- 
maceutical and chemical products. 

44. Union of South Africa—Stonley, Whis- 
sel (Pty.) Ptd. (manufacturer’s representa- 
tive), P. O. Box 7627, Johannesburg, wishes 
direct factory representation only for fishing 
reels (surf capacity) and teztiles, such as 
rayons, cottons, and piece goods. 


Foreign Visitors 


45. Cuba—Ramon Veiga Ramos (commis- 
sion merchant), Tacon 16, Habana, is inter- 
ested in representing American manufac- 
turers of optical lenses, corrugated aluminum 
sheets, beans, and canned goods. Scheduled 
to arrive December 4, via Miami, for a visit 
of 20 days. United States address: 525 West 
One Hundred and Sixty-ninth Street, New 
York 32,N. Y. Itinerary: New York. 

46. Israel—Paul Krakauer, P. O. B. 596, 
Haifa, representing Mechanical Engineering 
Ltd., Krakauer’s Ltd., and Havasa Quarries 
Ltd., all at Haifa, is interested in nonferrous 
metals, quarry equipment, materials for sani- 
tary installations, and metalworking ma- 
chinery, and requests technical information 
on die-casting of brass and aluminum. 
Scheduled to arrive November 15, via New 
York, for a visit of 2 months. United States 
address: c/o Lederman, 50 Central Park 
West, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Boston, and Cleveland. 

World Trade Directory Reports being pre- 
pared on Mechanical Engineering Ltd., and 
Havasa Quarries Ltd. 

47. Italy—Rodolfo Gavazzi, representing 
Lanificio Rossi, S. A. (importer of wool and 
auxiliary products; manufacturer and ex- 
porter of yarns, fabrics, and blankets), 10, 
Via Pontaccio, Milan, is interested in visiting 
Anierican industrial plants. He is attending 
the International Industrial Production Mis- 
sion and the First International Manufac- 
turers’ Congress, November 17—December 9, 
1951, at New York. Scheduled to arrive No- 
vember 17, via New York, for a month's visit. 
United States address: Hotel St. Moritz, 50 
Central Park South, New York, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York and other cities. 
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PRICES AND WAGES 


The continuous rise in retail prices, a main 
election issue, amounted to 12 percent during 
the 12 months ended in September 1951. 
Food subsidies have not been appreciably 
changed; most of the increased import or 
domestic costs have been passed on to con- 
sumers and food prices weigh heavily in the 
total retail price index. Wage rates have in- 
creased 10 percent during the past 12 months, 
although weekly earnings have probably ad- 
vanced slightly more. 

Demands for higher wages, adding to the 
present round of wage claims, were made in 
October by the mineworkers and the ship- 
building and engineering unions. During the 
first 9 months of 1951 wage increases have 
been granted affecting 9,230,500 workers and 
adding £3,983,900 per week to the wage bill. 
In the corresponding period of last year, in- 
creases involved 3,278,500 workers and added 
£603,000 to wages. 

The Board of Trade index of wholesale 
prices for basic materials used in manufac- 
turing (excluding fuel and food) has been 
falling since March. For September the in- 
dex was 177, relative to June 1949; this figure 
was 20 percent below the March figure, al- 
though 39 percent higher than before the 
Korean invasion in June 1950. Within the 
2 months, August and September, when the 
index dropped 1 percent, price declines for 
cotton and wool were partially offset by in- 
creases for rubber, tin, zinc, copper, and hides 
and skins. The upward trend of all domestic 
wholesale prices, continuous from devalua- 








tion in September 1949 was arrested by a 
slight decline in July of this year. Further 
increases in August and September have been 
moderate. The level of all wholesale prices 
in September was about 26 percent above 
that of June 1950.—U. S. Empassy, LONDON, 
Nov. 2, 1951. 






























































Venezuela 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MILK CREAM: NEw CuSTomsS CLASSIFI- 
CATION ESTABLISHED AND Duty In- 
CREASED 


A separate classification was established 
in the Venezuelan customs tariff for im- 
ports of milk cream by Resolution No, 771 ~ 
of October 26, 1951. The new classification, 
which became effective on November 5, reads © 
as follows: j 

Tariff No. 9, milk: Cream of milk, duty ; 
1.50 bolivars per gross kilogram. 

Up to the present time apparently, cream ~ 
was imported under the classification of ore-— 
served milk at a duty of 0.50 bolivar per” 
gross kilogram. 







































































































































































A contract reportedly has been signed be- — 
tween a United States manufacturer and 
Emissorios Unidas, Brazil, covering the in- 
stallation of three television transmitters in 
Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo at a cost of 
$1,800,000. 
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